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PREFACE 


I wIsH to express my sincere thanks to the relations 
and friends of Bishop Moorhouse for all the help 
they have given me in the preparation of this 
Memoir. LEspecially is gratitude due to Arch- 
deacon Sale and Miss Edith Sale, who from their 
intimacy with their uncle have been able to 
assist in a way that no one else could; to Canon 
Scott of Manchester, who generously placed at 
my disposal the material collected by him, which 
has been of the greatest value to me ; to Chancellor 
and Mrs. P. V. Smith, and to Miss Anna Smith, 
who from their early association with the Bishop 
have helped me with comments and criticisms 
which have been a guide to me throughout; and 
to all who in Australia or in England have allowed 
me to make use of their letters and reminiscences 
of Dr. Moorhouse. 

Amongst the Bishop’s most intimate friends, 
I am much indebted to Canon Wilson, of Worcester, 
to Dr. Bonney, of Cambridge, to Mr. Charlewood, 
to Miss Macartney, and to Mrs. Trotter, the last 
of whom has allowed me to quote many of the inter- 
esting letters written by the Bishop from Australia 
to her father, Canon Harvey, of Gloucester. 

The kindness of these, my many helpers, has 
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increased for me the happiness of being allowed 
to try to portray the life and character of one 
of whom some of those who knew him best have 
instinctively spoken as the “great and the good 
Bishop.” 

EDITH G. RICKARDS 


INTRODUCTION 


Miss RickaRDs has been kind enough to ask me 
to write a short Introduction to her “Memoir of 
Bishop Moorhouse.” 

When he passed away in April, 1915, it was 
not unnatural that there should be a strongly 
expressed wish on the part of many of those who 
knew and loved him that some remembrance of 
his life and work should be placed on record. 

. But there were difficulties in the way. 

One was his own desire, often emphasised, 
that his life should not be written. Such a wish 
was characteristic of the man. In his lifetime he 
published comparatively little, and he abhorred 
display of any kind. In his latter years, however, 
though if he had consulted his own feelings alone 
his decision would have remained unaltered, he 
withdrew his ban upon the publication of a 
Memoir. 

The second difficulty arose from the circum- 
stances created by the war and the consequent 
embarrassments to publishers and printers. 

The third difficulty was the question of the 
writer. After much anxious thought and consulta- 
tion with many friends, from whom my sister 
and I received invaluable aid, notably from Canon 
Scott, of Manchester, we found in Miss Rickards 
one who combined the skill, practice, and balance 
of an experienced writer with sympathy and 
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enthusiasm for the subject. She has woven the 
varied circumstances of the Bishop’s life into a 
setting which fixes the reader’s attention on the 
greatness of the picture. 

Her own individuality is more felt than seen. 
Here and there is a touch which reveals her deep 
personal interest in and indeed contact with the 
life of him whom she portrays. 

It is not-for me to enter into detail. The 
book tells its own story. We see the great character 
developing, from the early days of childhood to 
the magnificent prime of manhood. The lines of 
‘development are ever the same, but the delicacy 
of the artist is shown in the emphasis given to the 
action of the character in the various situations of 
a life filled with eventful incident. 

We are accustomed now to think of Christi- 
anity as the great adventure of life, and examples 
crowd in upon us as we read this Memoir. Above 
all, we are shown the hidden springs, the secret 
of the never-failing energy; we see that wherein 
the strength of Bishop Moorhouse lay, his supreme 
devotion to the Master, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Ever and again there rises from the inmost depths 
of that strong reserved nature such a rush of 
affection as surprised many, even of those who 
knew him. Especially was this the experience of 
those who came to him in perplexity, with their 
faith imprisoned in intellectual difficulties which 
he knew so well how to unravel. 

Personally, I owe to him more than I shall 
ever be able to express, but above all this, that 
he rendered it possible for me to receive Holy 
Orders with a clear conscience. 
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He went down to the fundamentals, to the 
bases of thought and life, and yet made it quite 
plain that faith went deeper still. 

It is this fact that gives a permanent value to 
so many of his utterances, and makes them as 
helpful now as when they were first delivered. 
It is this that made it a duty to publish them; and 
those nearest and dearest to him are grateful to 
Miss Rickards both for having made this possible, 
and also for the way in which she has carried out 
what I know has been for her not merely a 
supremely interesting study of a great man’s 
life, but also a labour of love. 


THOMAS R. SALE. 


THE VICARAGH, ROCHDALR, 
December 12, 1919. 
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PART I.—1826-1876 





BISHOP MOORHOUSE 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY LIFE 


JAMES MoorHovusE was born at Sheffield in 
1826. 

In many ways that city, “‘ the capital of steel,” 
as it has been called, and which suggested the 
name given to the future Bishop of “* The Sheffield 
Blade,” on account of the sharpness of his wits, 
was a fitting place for James Moorhouse’s entry 
into the world. For, like him, it was alive with 
interests past and present. The old city dated 
from Saxon times. It had been a centre of strife— 
under its ancient lords the Furnivals, the allies 
of Henry III.—between the king and the barons. 
Here the Talbots had reigned and ruled, one of 
them, the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, holding 
Queen Mary of Scotland a prisoner in the castle. 
As might be expected, it had drawn its sword in 
the Civil Wars in the time of the Stuarts, and had 
had the mortification of seeing its old castle 
besieged and burnt by the Parliamentary Army. 
But it was not so much to dramatic and historical 
events that it owed its fame, but to one specially 
important branch of trade and manufacture. 
The cutlery works, which from very early days had 
supplied customers with what Chaucer calls the 
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‘ Sheffield Whittle,” had made the city a place 
of note in the commercial world. Young Moor- 
house may be said to have been born in the trade, 
for his father belonged to the great firm of Moor- 
house, Rushforth and Steel, and at one time held 
the high office of Master Cutler. 

Like all other important towns, Sheffield 
provided the usual intellectual food for the 
enquiring mind, in its museums, schools, colleges, 
libraries, and literary societies. Altogether it was 
a stimulating place for the education of an active- 
minded lively little lad like James Moorhouse. 
Here*he would begin the many questions with 
which children are apt to besiege their elders. 
*“‘ All my life,” he wrote when he was an old 
man, “I have been asking, ‘Why ? why ?’” and 
his family would not escape being put through 
their catechism. 

He never lost his affection for his native city, 
the place where his childhood and youth and 
early working days were spent. 

James was highly blest both in his parents 
and in his grandmother, his father’s mother, 
who had exercised a great influence over her son. 

This is the account which in after years he 
gave of her :— 


“My father’s mother, Mary, née Sefton, was 
of the elder branch of Lord Sefton’s family, whose 
pedigree dates back before the Conquest to Saxon 
times. She was a most clever, delightful, accom- 
plished woman. She had a very keen intellect, 
which her son inherited. My father was devotedly 
attached to his mother, and he was her favourite 
son. He simply worshipped the stones her feet 
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trod on. He used sometimes to speak of her to 
us in the most touching manner. He never talked 
long about her at once, and his voice used to break, 
and I knew then I must not look at him or I should 
see him cry. 

_ “When my father was about eleven years old 
his mother gave him a spade-guinea and told 
him always to carry it in his pocket. She said, 
‘Who knows, James, that you may not some 
day be actually in want? always keep this, and 
never spend it unless you are in real need.’ My 
father carried it in his pocket for sixty-six years, 
and it was there when he died. My mother had 
it made into a ring, and it was sent to me at Mel- 
bourne. Then I returned it to her to wear, and 
after she died I wore it.* 

“My father, James Moorhouse, was one of 
the best men I ever knew—absolutely true, just, 
and straightforward: He could not do a mean 
or shabby thing. He had wonderful brain-power, 
a stern outside, but a very tender heart; and 
though usually undemonstrative was devotedly 
attached to his wife and children. He hated 
business and all tricks of the trade, and I have 
often heard my mother tell him, ‘James, you 
have no push.’ He cared very little for money, 
popularity, or society. I never knew anybody 
who needed less from outside sources. 

** He was a real student, a lover of books, and 
a deep thinker ; he would always go to the bottom 
of things, especially in religious questions. 

“My mother, Frances Bowman, was not a 
reader nor a thinker. Her early life had been a 
hard one, as she was left an orphan at the age of 


* When he was an old man Dr. Moorhouse begged the niece who 
lived with him when he lost his wife to keep it for his sake and for 
the sake of its history, which he said he could trace back for at least 
one hundred and ten years. 
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fifteen to bring up three younger children on 
limited means, in which she succeeded very well. 
She was naturally keen, sharp, quick-witted, an 
excellent manager and woman of business, some- 
what stern and masculine, but open to affection. 
She had a tremendous force of will-power and a 
most determined character; she was afraid of 
nothing, and would do or say anything regardless 
of consequences. She was a fluent speaker, 
which was unusual in those days. I heard her 
speak on Free Trade at a women’s meeting when 
I was quite a boy, and though I was critical in 
those days I thought it very good. She had been 
brought up under the influence of her uncle, 
Dr. Richardson, of York, one of the leading lights 
of the Evangelical party, and the narrow views of 
that time were firmly fixed in her mind. I have 
heard her tell my father he would be damned for 
his free opinions, but he used to answer with a 
gentle smile, ‘I have too good an opinion of 
God to believe that of Him.’ 

“In very early days I began to question many 
of my mother’s pet theories. We were devoted 
to each other, but we often had tremendous 
arguments on religious subjects, in which neither 
of us was ever convinced, so that my theological 
views were a great source of anxiety to her. 

“My only sister, Mary, was my constant 
companion. She was a great reader, full of thought 
and delicate feeling. She shared most of my intel- 
lectual interests. She married in 1857 and died 
a few years later. 

“From childhood onward I read everything 
IT could lay hands on—poetry, novels, history, 
literature of all kinds ; but I particularly delighted 
in theological and philosophical works—there were 
scarcely any scientific ones in those days. By 
the time I was fourteen I suppose I was about 
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as well-read as an average man. I left school at 
the age of sixteen, but I attended the People’s 
College in Sheffield regularly in the evenings, and 
found the debates and discussions specially 
interesting.” 


In this account of his parents any one who 
knew James Moorhouse in his manhood can clearly 
trace the hereditary influences that moulded his 
character—the thoughtfulness, the high-minded- 
_ ness, the deeply affectionate nature of the father ; 
the shrewdness and the practical abilities of the 
mother; and the strength of will, the courage and 
the uncompromising truth and sincerity of both. 

It was during his school-days in Sheffield that 
James Moorhouse’s interest sin one period of 
history, that of the Napoleonic wars, was first 
aroused, by his learning French of an officer of 
the Emperor’s Old Guard, who inspired him 
with a life-long interest, in Napoleon and _ his 
campaigns, which he studied with great care. 

But his appetite for books did not prevent 
him from thoroughly enjoying outdoor life, with 
its games and sports. He was good at football, 
but cricket was always his prime favourite. 
Throughout his life he loved to watch a first-rate 
match, and could make excellent use of a bat 
himself, even in old age when he was past seventy. 
He was also a skilled and formidable boxer. 

His school-days came to an early end on 
account of his father’s plans for his future career. 


‘My father,” he says, ‘intended me to be- 
come a partner in his cutlery business. I had 
been in and out of his works all my life, and was on 
the best of terms with his workmen. I took pains 
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to master all the details of the business and gave 
it a fair trial for two or three years, but then I 
told my father that I should never become a 
successful cutlery merchant. I hated trade and 
money-making, and asked him to send me to 
College with a view to being ordained. Fortu- 
nately for me my father understood my feelings, 
for he shared them himself. He granted my 
request, though he warned me I should probably 
remain a poor curate all my life; and he sent me 
to be coached by my mother’s uncle, the Rev. 
William Richardson, Vicar of Knottingley, in 
Yorkshire, where I remained about two years. 
Later on I was coached by Mr. Sandford, of 
Sheffield.” 


The decision to give up the cutlery business 
was accomplished without friction, and the way 
in which it was carried through did credit both to 
the older and the younger man. If the father 
was willing to give up his plans for the son, the 
son, on his side, dutifully offered to remain in the 
business if his father had set his heart on it. Fortu- 
nately that was not required of him. 

Yet he never regretted the time spent in his 
father’s office and workshops, since it not only 
helped him to gain habits of business, but brought 
him into close personal touch with working-men, 
and gave him the opportunity of looking at things 
from their point of view, of seeing with their 
eyes, and hearing with their ears, and learning 
their ways of thought and of speech. And in his 
free evenings he could attend lectures at the 
People’s College. It was here that he first met 
the well-known Samuel Plimsoll. 

How much he owed to the People’s College 
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and to its Principal, the Rev. R. S. Bailey, James 
Moorhouse never forgot. Looking back as an 
old man of eighty-five to those of his youth he 
speaks of Mr. Bailey with that warmth of enthu- 
siasm which a young man feels for the master 
who is a hero in his eyes. 


** It was his eloquence and power of imaginative 
presentation which made the history-class a 
delight. It was his splendid penetrative criticism 
which made the composition-class a source of 
stimulus and inspiration. It was his imposing 
power of dramatic personation which made his 
elocution-class a source of continual emotional 
interest. Without him indeed the College would, 
I think, have been of little intellectual value to 
us,” 


A teacher who could make so deep and lasting 
an impression on a mind like that of James Moor- 
house might well feel that his labours had not 
been in vain. af 

There was another deep impression quite as 
valuable which he received at the College. As 
he met young men of different classes there, many 
of them of a lower social position than his own, he 
says :-— 


“* T learnt there the value of intellectual brother- 
hood with working-men. ... They taught me 
that if I wanted support and sympathy in the 
higher unworldly life of culture, I should probably 
find what I sought in richer measure among the 
more thoughtful of the working classes than even 
among many who employed them. This sympa- 
thetic intellectual comradeship with working-men 
was indeed the inspiration of a later adventure 
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of mine—the foundation, when I was Curate at 
the parish church of Sheffield, of the Church 
Institute.” 


A great deal of solid work lay before him 
before he could gain his heart’s desire of going to 
Cambridge. 


““My education,” he says, “so far had been 
purely commercial. I knew hardly any Latin 
and not a word of Greek; but I was determined 
TI would master these thoroughly, and when I 
went up to Cambridge I could read the Greek 
Testament as easily as I could read English. I 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, at the 
age of twenty-three, and I seemed like a man 
among a lot of boys. Mechanical learning was 
irksome after so much original thought ; however, 
I knew no mathematics, so I had to start from the 
beginning and make up for lost time. Some 
people were surprised that I did not take a higher 
degree than Senior Optime, but they did not 
know what a lot of hard work I had been through 
to get what I did. I always had a clear head. 
Very often men who were far better mathematicians 
than I would bring me problems to solve, and I 
could see the way to do them though I could not 
work them out. I did not really care for mathe- 
matics, but spent a lot of time reading philosophy 
and metaphysics, which did me no good as far as 
my degree went. I never regretted this, though 
my mathematical coach, Dr. Todhunter, sometimes 
did. He was a remarkably interesting man, 
well-read in poetry, literature, and philosophy ; 
and he was both surprised and pleased to find one 
of his pupils who could discuss such subjects with 
him. I never was a rowing man, but I was very 
keen on football, and I was considered one of the 
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best boxers at the University, having been taught 
by my father at an early age.” 


No doubt some of James Moorhouse’s friends 
and relations were not only surprised but disap- 
pointed that he did not take a higher degree in 
the Mathematical Tripos of 1853, and thought it 
would have conduced more to his future success 
if he had stuck closely to the ordinary curriculum 
instead of plunging with delight into his favourite 
studies, and arguing knotty points with his tutor 
over a wide range of subjects. But the line he 
took was just what might have been expected in 
a man of his type, keenly interested in subjects 
for their own sake, rather than from results that 
might ensue from them. ‘They were the kingdoms 
he was eager to explore and to conquer. 

He does not seem to have felt any keen enthu- 
siasm for his University, and said that he always 
regarded Sheffield more as his Alma Mater than 
Cambridge. Yet the time was not far off when, 
whatever attachment he felt for the latter, would 
be stirred by the mark of appreciation he was soon 
to receive from it, as a man whom it delighted 
to honour. 

And those with whom he came into contact 
while at Cambridge were thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him; for we are told that he 
made a deep impression upon some of the Fellows 
of his College. A man of his unusual strength 
and independence of character and intellect can 
hardly have failed to have made his mark. 2 

As he was hoping eventually to take Holy 
Orders, it was natural that his mind should turn 
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more and more to theological questions ; and his 
old Cambridge friend, Canon Wright, tells of the 
hours and hours they spent together after hall 
discussing different subjects, mainly religious, 
such as atheism, conversion, eternal punishment, 
Wesleyanism, its merits and demerits, and very 
frequently the errors of the Church of Rome, about 
which he read a great deal. 

When he left Cambridge and before his Ordina- 
tion, James Moorhouse took a private tutorship 
at Bexhill for afew months. The pupil he coached 
belonged to that class of young men who, though 
intelligent enough about things of every-day life, 
find the greatest difficulty in getting information 
from the printed page. They can pick up plenty 
of knowledge from what they see and hear around 
them, but books are an offence to them. But 
certainly the young man would have his best 
chance of making his way into a Cambridge 
College, under his tutor’s lead; for James Moor- 
house was a born teacher, clear in his own ideas 
and in his power of expressing them, and also able 
to enter into his pupil’s difficulties, and clear the 
lions out of his path. Indeed, he used to say that 
failure to make a man understand a thing was 
more often the fault of the teacher than the 
pupil ;. though, of course, he would not maintain 
that clear explanation could penetrate into every 
brain. No one could go beyond the length of his 
tether, but at least he could be made to go so 
far. It was no good expecting a savage who 
could not count up to five to conquer the multi- 
plication table, but you might help him up a few 
steps of the arithmetical ladder. 
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James Moorhouse’s efforts with the young man 
were successful enough to enable him to pass the 
sentries who guarded the gates of his College. 
But more important still was the influence for good 
which he won over his pupil, for his family declared 
that he had made a man of him. 


CHAPTER II 
A MYSTIC EXPERIENCE 


It was inevitable that with a man of James Moor- 
house’s keen investigating turn of mind, the time 
should occur when his intellect would be beset 
with doubts about the faith in which he had been 
brought up; and he relates how he, like many 
another young man, “ went through several years 
of hard mental struggle before he could adjust 
his thoughts and ideas to a form of belief which 
could satisfy him.” 


“Tf I had not gone very slowly,” he says, 
“IT should have ended in unbelief. I have gone 
on all my life asking, ‘ Why ? why ?’ and trying 
to get to the bottom of things ever since I was a 
child; and my experience is, that if only one goes 
deep enough one finds the truth in spite of every- 
thing. This was a very bad time while it lasted; 
but I never could have done the same good in 
later life, especially as Bishop of Melbourne, if 
I had not been through such a time of personal 
aa and so it all turned out to be for the 

est.” 


When the struggle was at the hottest, and his 
mental sufferings the greatest, so that he could 
have exclaimed with the Psalmist, “I am come 


into deep waters, so that the floods run over me,” 
14 
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he went through a mystic experience, which he 
says had a deeper and more lasting influence on 
him than any that he ever received in his life, 

A few intimate friends knew that he had gone 
through some wonderful experience ; but the form 
it took they did not know. He could not speak 
of it. It seemed too sacred for words. Only to 
two persons did heever disclose it, and that towards 
the close of his life. One was his intimate friend, 
Canon Wilson, of Worcester; the other his niece, 
Miss Edith Sale, who lived with him in the ties of 
closest affection and sympathy after his wife’s 
death. On two occasions in their walks together 
he spoke to her freely about it. 


This is the account he gives of it :— bey, An 
a . Ba ai 
“I have lately felt a most curious sensation, “<> 


urging me to write down an experience I had 
when quite a young man, while I was acting as 
tutor at Bexhill. I had been in a very despondent 
state of mind for several days, mentally and 
spiritually depressed. I had lost the sense of 
paternity, earthly and spiritual. I seemed to be 
alone in the darkness, groping my way. 


for light_and guidance, for some sign of God’s 
presence with me to encourage me and to guide 
me in my chosen path. I used some prayers in 
Jeremy Taylor's. ‘Holy Living and\ Dying,’ for 
those in doubt and-difficultys, \ 

CT awoke during that “night filled \\with the 
most marvellous happiness, in such a state of 
exultation that I felt as though a barrier had 
fallen, as though a door had suddenly been opened, 
and a flood of golden light poured in upon me, 
transfiguring me completely. I have never felt 
anything in the least like it. 


“One night I remember rome most earnestly t 
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“‘T hid my face under the bed-clothes and 
gripped them hard to prevent myself from shouting 
out loud for joy. I was filled with the sense of 
God’s infinite love for all creatures and for myself ; 
and not only that, but I felt so full of it myself 
I could have done anything—embraced a beggar— 
as an expression of my feeling. The joy, the 
happiness, cannot be described. People talk of 
the open of heaven; if such happiness as 
I felt can continue for ever, it would indeed be 
bliss. I was in heaven. I felt so full of love to 
everybody that the words of the Sermon upon the 
Mount, ‘ Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you,’ not only seemed possible, but they 
seemed the natural outcome of my state of mind. 
I could not help doing such things. I have 
never experienced anything in the least like it; 
but the words of St. Paul were actually true, ‘I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ I was 
possessed by the personality of Christ. At the 
time I did not think of it as Christ, but as God 
the Father; but now I see that He manifested 
Himself through Christ. Showing that if we are 
possessed by the spirit of Christ, which is love, 
we cannot help feeling as St. Paul did when he 
spoke those words. { | 

“This state of mind continued about a fort- 
night. I could hardly go about my ordinary 
work, I felt so changed. I felt very much tempted 
to speak of it to somebody, but I never did. I 
couldn't, IJ said to myself, ‘ It is no doing of mine, 
if I speak of it I shall lose it.’ 

“At last it faded into the light of common 
day, and I have never had the same feeling again— 
no, never—and that is what makes me feel ashamed. 
I was unworthy; it was light vouchsafed to me at 
a critical point in my life. I went back to the 
ordinary every-day life. I believe if I could have 
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gone on like that I might have been a saint instead 

of what Iam now. This is the foundation of my 
firm belief which underlies everything—belief in 
the infinite love of God to me and all creatures; 
and this has given me strength to stand up and 
fight battles for the truth. Besides its being the 
most certain proof of answer to prayer that I 
have ever had, another thing is the wonderful 
sense I had of being possessed by the person- 
ality of Christ. That to me now is a great 
proof of. the truth of the Resurrection of Christ; 

it was a living, vivid personality, nothing dead 
about it. ee 

. “IT am a most sceptical person, not given to is 

imagining things; but I know from my own 4: % 
experience that direct communion of the soul with  ““°% 
God is possible. How do I know? I have felt is 
it. I know through Jesus Christ and my own 
consciousness. This is a fact as real to me and of 4~ 

far greater importance and more wonderful than ~ “tes, oa, 
anything that has happened to me in the whole . 
course of my life. / But I have never spoken of it ¢ 
before, and I do not wish it to be published during 

’ my life-time.” 


_. We may add that Bishop Moorhouse expressed 
his willingness, nay, his wish, that it should be made 
known after his death, as he thought it might be 
a help to others, . 

The narrative carries the more weight, because 
though capable on rare occasions of strong emotion, 
he was not generally what would be called an 
emotional man, nor of easily excited imagination. 
His clear head, strong common-sense, and perfect 
sincerity are vouchers for the truth of the account 
of the revelation which he declares had been granted 
to him. 7 
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He was thankful for the blessing, not only 
because it fortified his own faith, but it helped him 
to strengthen the faith of many who in after 
years came to lay their doubts and difficulties 
before him. 


CHAPTER III 
ST. NEOTS AND SHEFFIELD 


In 1853 James Moorhouse’s long-cherished wish 
was accomplished, and he was ordained deacon, 
and priest in the following year, by Bishop Turton 
in Ely Cathedral; the grandeur and beauty of 
which, as he said many years afterwards, being 
an additional help to him in making him realise the 
solemnity of the service. 

He at once took up work as Curate at St. 
Neots, where responsibility soon fell upon him ; 
for he had not been there many months before 
his Vicar became seriously and hopelessly ill, and 
the young Curate had the double duty of looking 
after the parish and of nursing his Vicar, which 
he did devotedly during the last stages of the 
illness. . 

It was hard work, but he could never regret 
the time so spent, since a sick-room generally has 
something to say worth listening to, both by 
patient and nurse, and the experience would 
draw out the tender side of his nature. 

It was no wonder that, having shown his 
ability and made himself welcome among the 
parishioners, they petitioned the Bishop on the 
Vicar’s death to appoint his Curate as his successor. 
But as he had not yet been two years in Orders 
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the request was not granted, and another appoint- 
ment was made. The fact of the new Incumbent 
being about the same age as James Moorhouse 
made the relation between them a little difficult, 
for the brilliant young Curate could hardly help 
eclipsing his Vicar; and though they worked 
together on the most amicable terms, Moorhouse 
decided that he had better resign. 

- When James Moorhouse left St. Neots it was 
to go to a field of work which of all others he would 
desire to enter, the familiar ground of Sheffield, 
where he would be among old friends, and working 
under one who knew his man and was ready to 
give him a free hand in schemes which he had the 
particular gifts for carrying out successfully. The 
Vicar was the Rev. Thomas Sale, a member of a 
family subsequently well-known and held in 
honour in Sheffield. 

It was to the working-men, such as those 
whom he had met in his father’s business, and 
many others like them, that he longed to devote 
himself. What was the best way of reaching 
them? He thought over the matter and decided 
that he would try to start a People’s Institute, 
where they could meet and listen to lectures and 
have talks together on a variety of subjects ; criti- 
cising and contradicting if they liked, and trying 
to thrash out the questions and problems that 
occurred to their minds. He knew that he would 
have plenty of prejudices to encounter, wide 
tracts of ignorance to traverse, and hasty and 
shallow arguments to sweep out of the path. But 
he also knew that these difficulties were in great 
part due to the disadvantages under which the 
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working-men had laboured—the faults of their 
education, which made their outlook on this life or 
any other so narrow and so dim. He determined 
that he would try to open new doors and windows 
in their minds, and show them that life was a 
richer and a fuller thing than they had imagined. 

The difficulties to be conquered are well known 
to those who hold similar meetings at the present 
day. In those earlier times such clubs and insti- 
tutes were comparatively rare, and therefore the 
prejudices and ignorances had less chance of being 
attacked and conquered. 

When James Moorhouse, with the approval of 
his Vicar, opened the Men’s Institute and began 
his addresses his audience was small, and he had 
to work single-handed. When he left Sheffield 
four years after, there were over four hundred 
students, with a large staff of voluntary teachers. 

His listeners were a motley crew, among them 
some very rough specimems. At a first glance 
they were not prepossessing. Tight ‘trousers, 
velveteen coats full of pockets, hair cut, or we may 
say, shaved half-way up the back of the head— 
that was the approved fashion. But when he 
came to closer quarters with them and could see 
below the surface he found much to value in them. 
Though they never went to church, they had by 
no means thrown off the faith of their fathers. 
Many amongst them were pleased to air the 
latest atheistic theories they had picked up in 
their clubs. But sometimes, without his inter- 
position, some of the men would stand up and 
put them to silence. 

Here is an account of a discussion that took 
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place one evening. A very conceited young work- 
man got up and began laying down the law on the 
teaching of the Bible. His remarks were as 
shallow and pretentious as they were blasphemous, 
and the majority of his hearers were thoroughly dis- 
gusted. At last one of them, usually a very silent 
man, quietly asked Tom, “ Wilt thou guarantee 
to me that I shall never die?” ‘No, how 
could’st be so stupid as to ask such a question ?” 
‘Well then, wilt thou guarantee to me that I 
shall die—all of me, and know nothing more?” 
“Guarantee, well no; it might be, he thought 
it was likely, but guarantee! no, he couldn’t 
go as far as that.” ‘“‘ Well!” said his questioner, 
“Tm glad thou hast a bit of shame left in thee, 
and that thou’st not cocksure that most men 
and most of the greatest of them are wrong. Well 
then! J’ll tell thee how it seems to me. Thou 
thinks I may die and bedonewi’. I think like other 
folks, that I shan’t die and be done wi’. Now, if 
I’m right and there be a God and another world, 
what’ll become o’ thee, who’s done nowt but use 
foul language about Him for the last quarter of 
an hour ; and if thou’rt right, what worse shall I 
be than thee? Shut up, thou knows nowt about 
it.” 

One of the causes of James Moorhouse’s success 
was his conviction that, despite of much appear- 
ance to the contrary, the working-men of Sheffield 
were by nature religious. He realised strongly 
all the difficulties and disabilities from which 
they had suffered, one of the greatest being the 
supineness of the Church, which had failed to 
provide religious instruction for them. True a 
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grant of a million pounds, afterwards supplemented 
by an additional £500,000, had been voted by 
Parliament for the building of churches all over 
the country ; but it is one thing to provide places 
of worship, another to get men and women to 
enter them. 

Much gratitude was due to the Methodists for 
their zeal in trying to reach the souls of the people; 
but the forces on the other side were too strong 
for them to compete with. Indifference, scepti- 
cism, with its plausible attacks on Christianity, 
and. above all, the gross materialism of the lives 
led by many of the men and women, were formidable 
foes to contend with. With the majority religion 
was a thing that seemed not to count. 

On Sunday afternoons the men would go off 
to one of the beautiful woods near Sheffield and 
amuse themselves with dog-fighting and horse- 
play. The better disposed would retire while 
the public-houses remained closed, to little gardens 
and plots which they rented, within easy distances 
of the men’s dwellings. That was a humanising 
influence, and all to the good while it lasted, till 
drinking began again. James Moorhouse deter- 
mined to try to show them that there were things 
better worth living for than eating and drinking 
and amusing themselves. 

Besides the appeal to the almost smothered 
side of religion in their nature, he had another 
weapon in his armoury. He would offer a counter- 
attraction, by bringing new interests before their 
minds. He soon found that as a rule they could 
think, if only he took pains enough to make 
thinking easy for them. So, as he said, while they 
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worked at knives and files he worked at the simpli- 
fication of the highest kinds of thought. He 
roused their dormant intelligence; he led them 
on from point to point, and after a time was 
delighted to find how many of these rough men 
were able to follow him. It was a joy and a fresh 
inspiration to come upon those who could draw 
nice distinctions and seize the point of an argument; 
and he found that he could carry them on, step 
by step, to enjoy Shakespeare’s plays with him, 
or history, or political economy, or Butler’s 
“ Analogy.” He used to get them to bring him 
definitions of difficult words, such as atonement, 
predestination, inspiration. In fact, teacher and 
taught thoroughly enjoyed their evenings together. 

Not all, of course, rose to these heights; but he 
took care to have at hand means to interest the 
rudest. 

The change that took place in the outward 
appearance of the men was an index of the change 
within. In an account which James Moorhouse 
afterwards gave of his students, he says that “ by 
and by the cap was changed for a hat, and the 
velveteen for cloth, and the hair suffered to grow, 
so that they would not be recognized as the same 
set of men.”” An amusing proof of this was given 
by Moorhouse. — 


“When,” he says, “Mr. Livesey came one 
night to look at our elocution class, which had 
about two hundred members, I put them through 
their drill in action and enunciation. This was 
followed by recitation and criticism. What then 
was my dismay to hear Mr. Livesey say, ‘ Well, 
I think you have failed!’ ‘ But why ?’ I asked. 
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“Well, you have not got the right class. All 
that I have seen is admirable; but I hoped 
you would have had some grinders, real working- 
men amongst them, not a mere parcel of clerks.’ 
‘Stop,’ I said, ‘all you that are grinders hold up 
your hands.’ A good number went up. ‘All 
you that are artisans hold up your hands.’ A 
perfect forest went up. ‘ Well!’ said Mr. Livesey, 
“Iam amazed. You have succeeded to a degree 
that I couldn’t have thought possible: Here is 
my annual subscription.’ ” 


But what gave James Moorhouse cause for the 
deepest thankfulness were the instances in which 
he could trace the signs of changed hearts in changed 
lives. Notwithstanding occasional outbursts of a 
narrow fanaticism or of a repulsive ostentation 
and self-righteousness, he pronounced them to 
be deep-hearted affectionate men, eminently 
capable of attachment and self-sacrifice, and there- 
fore always ready to feel the influence of religious 
emotion. 

Here is a proof of the truth of his opinion :— 

One of their most devoted teachers, the Rev. 
G. Chester, fell ill, and they made up their minds 
to do all they could to show their gratitude to him 
for his kindness. He had never lost“@ chance of 
serving them and of giving them pleasure. He 
had taken them out on expeditions for botanising 
and geologising, providing them with food for 
mind and body. He had shown them his splendid 
photographs and giventhem the delight of charming 
talk. 

Now was the time when they could make 
him areturn. Soa band of his young men thought 
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out an excellent plan. Coming home tired from 
their day’s work they went out again and visited 
his whole parish for him, comforting the sick, 
praying with the dying, and doing all they could to 
supply the loss of service to the parishioners of 
their beloved teacher. 

James Moorhouse never flattered them, and 
gave them plenty of plain-speaking when he saw 
occasion. They were on thoroughly comfortable 
terms together. He, on his side, enjoyed being 
heckled and encouraged them to ‘‘ come on.” 

James Moorhouse did not confine his addresses 
to the Men’s Institute. The great Sheffield Fair 
gave him the opportunity of speaking to the crowd 
outside. He thus describes one of these occasions : 
‘We mounted on a wagon which had been 
provided, but had scarcely taken our places when 
a number of roughs got under the vehicle and tried 
to upset us. They were foiled, however, by ecclesi- 
astical ponderosity.” 

Another day he was preaching from the trough 
of a pump in a place called West Bar :— 


“IT had been urging upon the people the mad- 
ness of neglecting the interests of the soul in devo- 
tion to daily pleasures when a man stopped me 
by a question, ‘ You are talking about the soul,’ 
he said. ‘I believe that the only soul we have 
is the brain.” ‘Why do you believe that?’ I 
asked. ‘Well!’ he said, ‘I read the other day 
that a man who had been knocked down in the 
streets of Paris and who had suffered a fracture of 
the skull was unable to think. They took him, 
however, to a hospital, and when the brain had 
been relieved from the pressure of the skull he 
could think again, at first but brokenly and 
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confusedly ; but when the pressure was entirely 
removed he could think as well as ever. Now, 
daesn’t that prove that the brain thinks?’ ‘I 
will answer your question,’ I said, ‘by asking you 
another. There was a mischievous boy who took 
a sculptor’s chisel and bent it in half. When the 
sculptor came back he found he could not work 
with it. Being in a hurry he just roughly bent it 
back towards the perpendicular. Then he could 
work, but only badly. Accordingly he took pains 
to make it as straight as before, and found that he 
could use it as well as ever. Now, would you 
conclude from that that it was the chisel that 
made the statue and not the sculptor? Surely 
it only means that the chisel was the sculptor’s 
necessary instrument.’ That showed them what 
I meant, and for the time satisfied them.” 


This simple illustration was enough to give 
his audience something to think over, and was 
suitable for the motley crowd he was speaking to. 
Hadit been composed of the men whom he addressed 
at the Institute he would have gone further into 
the question, and have developed and expanded 
his argument, starting from the same point and 
following the same direction, but carrying his 
hearers into deeper and more philosophic trains 
of thought, showing that the “I” in each one 
of them did the thinking, and was, as he said on 
another occasion, distinct from what he called 
“the gray squash” in their craniums, though it 
made use of it as its instrument. 

One of James Moorhouse’s opponents was a 
prominent secularist named Bird, a fluent speaker, 
who had collected a large following and was 
constantly holding forth at meetings and doing 
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all he could to undermine the men’s faith in 
Christianity. James Moorhouse soon felt that the 
time had come when his statements should be 
refuted. With his Vicar’s approval he engaged the 
music-hall, and invited the man to meet him and 
thrash. the questions out with him. When the 
day came, the hall was crowded with Bird’s followers 
and his own, all eager to witness the contest. 
The challenge was given and taken up. Moorhouse 
had thoroughly mastered his subject, and was 
prepared to use no weapons for the fray which he 
had not thoroughly proved. 

Warming more and more to his subject, he 
presently amused his audience by unconsciously 
turning up his sleeves and doubling his fists as 
if for a hand-to-hand fight. When he had refuted 
his opponent’s arguments, and exposed their 
fallacies, he was freely hailed as victor in the fight, 
and the enemy beat a retreat as a defeated foe, 
to find very soon that his influence in Sheffield had 
melted away. 

As a refreshment after work James Moorhouse 
enjoyed long walks and talks with his friends, 
when many discussions took place. Perhaps he 
was one of those who say that they can think 
best when they are taking exercise. And he 
always declared too that talking cleared his ideas. 
- He also felt the born teacher’s longing to impart 
his own-conclusions to others, and to share anything 
he had discovered or thought out with them. 
He was quick to gauge the powers of his friends 
and pupils, and to distinguish between the man of 
ready speech only, and the man of deep thought 
which he had a difficulty in expressing. He could 
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always discover such men and draw them out and 
help them to formulate their ideas. 

We have dwelt long on the intellectual side of 
James Moorhouse’s work at Sheffield, because it 
was to it that he devoted most attention. But 
there were other sides too, and of them Dr. Jackson, 
Vice-master of Trinity College, Cambridge, gives an 
account in a letter to his friend, Canon Bonney :— 


“Bishop Moorhouse,” he says, “ was thirteen 
years my senior, and I knew nothing about him 
until he was Curate at the Parish Church, Sheffield, 
from 1855 to 1859. My people were members of 
the parish-church congregation, so I sometimes 
saw him at my father’s house. I met him also 
at the house of Major Richard Fawkes, whose 
sons were then at my old school, the Sheffield 
Collegiate. Moorhouse was already a personage. 
He preached always on Sunday evenings, and he 
certainly kept his hearers alive and awake. My 
brothers and I spent Sunday evenings at home with 
my father, but my mother attended the evening 
service, and generally brought back something 
striking or startling which Moorhouse had said. 
She wrote down some of his phrases on the end 
leaves of her Prayer-book, and then my father 
gave her a new Prayer-book, which I still have, 
with a vellum tablet for her notes. Sometimes 
there would be a phrase which echoed Carlyle, and 
sent my father to ‘Sartor Resartus’ or ‘Past and 
Present.’ Once Moorhouse began his sermon with 
the words, ‘ All the world knows that Lord Derby 
has sold his stud.’ Years afterwards, dining with 
you to meet him, I said, ‘ I remember the beginning 
of one of your sermons.’ ‘Qh, oh,’ he said, ‘I 
have often been reminded of that.’ It was said 
that he once recommended some one to take the 
pledge. ‘I'll be damned if I do,’ was the answer. 
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‘You'll be damned if you don’t,’ said Moorhouse. 
Once in later years I met him, and said to him, ‘I 
see that you are no longer a total abstainer.’ 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘when I was at Sheffield my 
doctor, Chesman, made me give up total abstin- 
ence.’ 

‘“‘ At first I was surprised that, beyond the 
general impression of his force, sincerity, and manli- 
ness, I have so few recollections of his Sheffield 
period; but I now see that my absence from 
Sheffield, first at school, afterwards at Cambridge, 
during nearly the whole of his Sheffield curacy is 
a very sufficient explanation. 

‘““T knew nothing of Moorhouse’s Sheffield 
relations. I cannot think of any one now alive 
there, who is likely to have known him. ‘ All, 
all are gone, the old familiar faces.’ 

“I think that his preaching appealed not only 
to the educated but also to the uneducated. 
After my mother and my invalid brother had 
established themselves at Brighton, my brother 
said one day to my mother, ‘ Guess who is to be 
the new Bishop.’ My dear old nurse, a shrewd 
judge of character, who could hardly read the Bible, 
cut in at once, ‘Mr. Moorhouse!’ She was 
right. 

“* The Sheffield Parish Church of the late fifties 
was happy in such a vicar as Thomas Sale and 
such a curate as James Moorhouse. In those 
days we Sheffielders valued exceedingly plain 
dealing and plain speaking, and the Vicar and the 
Curate gave us exactly what we wanted. 

“In recent years, by your kindness, for which 
I am always grateful, I have again and again had 
the pleasure of meeting my old friend, and I 
think that he was glad to be reminded of the smoky 
town, now the smoky city, of which we were natives 
and in which we spent our early years,” 


CHAPTER IV 
HORNSEY AND ST. JOHN’S, FITZROY SQUARE 


Wuen James Moorhouse left Sheffield in 1859, 
after four happy years of work, it was to move into 
very different surroundings. He became Curate to 
Canon Harvey, at Hornsey. 

Hornsey, now grown into a suburban town of 
shops and villas, might then have been called a 
rural parish, with some old-fashioned houses and 
its ivy-covered church. The old houses have not 
entirely disappeared, for enough of the old stamp 
of building still remains to remind the modern 
villas of the new generation, that their prede- 
cessors were more venerable and dignified than 
themselves. 

If James Moorhouse’s work had been mainly 
educational at Sheffield, here it was principally 
house to house visiting; and it gained for him 
many personal friends. The best friendship of 
all was that with his Vicar, for which he had cause 
for thankfulness all his life, most of all when they 
were separated by half the globe, and when the 
Canon seemed as if he could never do enough to 
help him. 

The relation between them was from the first 


more like that of father and son than any other. 
31 D 
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Canon Harvey poured out his generous love and 
admiration upon his Curate, and made him like one 
of his own family, following, as time went on, 
Moorhouse’s successful career from stage to stage 
with an almost paternal interest. 

Telling’ his friend, the Rev. Daniel Wilson of 
Islington, what a wonderful Curate he had got, the 
advice he received was, “Keep him in his place.” 
“ That is what I am always trying to do,” was the 
answer, ‘‘ for his place is in the pulpit and mine in 
the reading-desk.”’ 

The Vicar had a small Mission Church to serve 
besides the larger one; and he would often take 
the duty there, leaving James Moorhouse to preach 
in the Parish Church. When the short Mission 
Service was over, he would hurriedly make his 
way to the other Church and slip quietly in at the 
bottom that he might hear as much of the sermon 
as possible. 

It was through the Canon’s influence that James 
Moorhouse was appointed, in 1861, Select Preacher 
before the University of Cambridge, an honour 
never granted to a curate before. The four 
sermons were afterwards published under the title 
of “Nature and Revelation,” the first being an 
answer to an essay by Professor Baden Powell 
on Christian Evidences. . 

In an interview which took place afterwards 
between the young preacher and two of the 
Professors of Divinity, they told him that they 
thought highly of his sermons, and looked forward 
to asking him on future occasions, but they hoped 
he would keep on orthodox lines ; to which Moor- 
house replied that he hoped so too, but that he 
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could not be answerable for what his opinions 
might be in the future, and he would never teach 
anything but what he believed to be true. 

To show how the high opinion of Moorhouse’s 
powers was echoed by others than the two pro- 
fessors, we may refer to a letter from Bishop 
Ellicott to Archbishop Thomson, in which he says 
that for any great energency he may mention 
a young man named Moorhouse, thirty years old, 
fresh and vigorous, who had produced an effect 
in Cambridge such as he himself does not remember 
to have been produced for years—stalwart logic, 
and that against the “‘ Essay and Review ”’ theories 
and other questions. 

Another honour which gratified him deeply 
was an invitation from his own College, St. John’s, 
to sit for a fellowship ; but there was an obstacle, 
though a very pleasant one, to his acceptance of 
the offer, for he was just engaged to be married. 
He is reported to have replied that he had just 
entered upon another fellowship, which he hoped 
would last for life, and therefore he must decline 
the honour offered to him. 

The lady in question was Miss Mary Sale, 
daughter of his former Vicar at Sheffield; and the 
marriage took place on September 12th, 1861. 

It was a union that did not quite reach to the 
period of a golden wedding ; but it did not fall far 
short of it, for it lasted for forty-five years, and 
brought much happiness to both sides. Strong, 
energetic, practical, and above all, devoted to her 
husband, Mrs. Moorhouse became a true helpmeet 
forhim. She was an efficient worker, ready always 
to carry out the duties that fell to her lot as Vicar’s 
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wife. James Moorhouse depended on her for 
everything great and small; and their visitors 
used to note with amusement how incessantly 
the cry of “ Mary, Mary,” rang through the house. 
People given to carp might even suggest that she 
spoilt him a little ; but after all it seems inherent 
in feminine nature to spoil mankind; and if that 
spoiling involves some self-sacrifice, none the less 
happy is the woman. 

Mrs. Moorhouse was full of genuine kindness, 
and her warmth of heart won her many friends. 
One of her most shining virtues was hospitality. 
She was naturally of a more sociable disposition 
than her husband, sometimes eager to exercise 
it, when for choice he would have preferred a little 
seclusion. But that would make no difficulty 
between them. 

In all important religious matters they were 
heart and soul together. She held decided opinions, 
and was what is generally called a good Church- 
woman, regular in attendance on all the means of 
grace, saying that she had been brought up never 
to turn her back on the Holy Communion. 

In lesser religious observances, if she felt 
strongly on any point her husband would always 
be influenced by her wishes. This was said to be 
the case when the question of the innovation of 
the surpliced choir at St. James’, Paddington, was 
mooted and carried. And on all occasions her 
good-humour and cheerful courage made the 
wheels of life run smoothly. 

The young couple began their married life in 
rooms they had taken in Hornsey ; but very soon 
they were able to move into a home of their own. 
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This was in the Rural Deanery of St. Pancras, 
where James Moorhouse had been offered, by 
Archbishop Tait, and had accepted, the living of 
St. John’s, Fitzroy Square. As far as its outward 
aspect was concerned, there was not much to’ 
attract in it. The better houses in the dull drab- 
looking streets were for the most part monotonous 
and uninteresting; the poorer sort, dirty and 
squalid. There was neither endowment nor 
parsonage, the income being derived entirely from 
pew-rents. As the free seats did not provide 
sufficient accommodation for the poor parishioners, 
Moorhouse offered to abolish pew-rents altogether 
and have a free and open church, on condition 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would 
guarantee an income of £200 a year and a house. 
They did not consent to do this in Moorhouse’s 
time, though the change was effected later. 

_ Many difficulties loomed ahead. But though 
James Moorhouse might feel somewhat over- 
whelmed at first, he was not easily daunted. He 
was one of those to whom difficulties would become 
rather an incentive than a check. 

His preaching helped him in surmounting 
financial troubles, as it attracted well-to-do residents 
from other parts of London, who were glad to 
take sittings in his church, and thus help in 
providing funds for the benefit of his own parish 
and for a very poor one in Hoxton, which he longed 
to help as much as possible. 

Among the congregation were to be found such 
able and thoughtful men and women as Lord 
Robert Cecil (afterwards Marquis of Salisbury), 
Sir Charles and Lady Eastlake, Mr. and Mrs. 
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William Cowper-Temple, Dr. and Mrs. Monro— 
special friends of the Vicar—Miss Heath, and 
others. 

But preaching was of course, not his only 
means of reaching his people. Remembering the 
good influence of his Men’s Institute in Sheffield, 
he set to work on similar lines in his new parish, 
and started lectures, classes, and meetings. The 
first thing was to find a place in which they could 
be carried on. The one they had to make the best 
of was not very inviting, for it was a place under 
the elementary schools, which had been used as 
cellars. To make it look as cheerful as might be 
the Vicar incited some young friends to enliven 
the bare walls with stencilling and other adorn- 
ments; and he stirred them up to take night- 
classes and lectures and to give entertainments 
every now and then to enliven their pupils. These 
last are common enough now, but they were not so 
then. Theclasses for teachers were highly appreci- 
ated. There was a vigour and spirit about all that 
James Moorhouse did that roused up the life of 
the parishioners.- But as these numbered 10,000, 
it needed much time and thought and energy to 
get into touch with all varieties of men and women, 
young and old, rich and poor. 

Among the members of his flock was a youth 
whose name, so well known at the present day,— 
Sir Oliver Lodge, gives special interest to his 
memories of parson and parish. ° 


“My first recollection of Bishop Moorhouse 
dates back to atime when he was Vicar of St. 
John’s, Fitzroy Square, in or about the year 1866 
or 1867, when I spent a winter in London with my 
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From a pastel drawing by G. Bonavia, 1864. 
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aunt, Miss C, A. Heath, at 41, Fitzroy Square. 
The Rev. James Moorhouse was an intimate and 
honoured friend of hers. She used to attend 
St. John’s regularly and take down his sermons 
for her own reading, and she did some work for 
him in the parish. 

** He used to hold classes for working-men and 
others in an Institute in Whitefield Street, off 
Goodge Street, with an entrance at 54a, Tottenham 
Court Road ; and these we and a few other members 
of his congregation gained permission to attend. 
Some of them were concerned with sound English 
expression; and the analysis or explanation of 
comparatively obscure poems, of which Tennyson’s 
“In Memoriam ’ was notably one, were parts of the 
exercises. Another class was on the Greek Testa- 
ment, with the learning of Greek verbs as an 
auxiliary discipline; but asI was fresh from school 
at the time, this to me was familiar ground. Another 
class was on Political Economy; and we went 
pretty thoroughly through the ‘ Production’ and 
‘Distribution’ portions of John Stuart Mill’s 
book, reading it up in the intervals, and in the class 
discussing it with him. Some of the members of 
the class (printers, they were, at Spottiswoode’s) 
were intelligent and pertinacious critics—a fact 
which pleased Mr. Moorhouse considerably, for 
he always enjoyed a discussion with a strong 
intelligent opponent. He had a great respect for 
those who were in touch with the basal facts of 
life, however devoid of ordinary education they 
might be, and he appreciated human nature in 
all its phases. 

““My most important recollection of him is 
connected with his habit of dropping in about 
tea-time at my aunt’s rooms, on his way back from 
some work, and talking in a more interesting 
manner than I had ever heard any one talk before. 
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The object of those present was to draw him out 
and not to interrupt him, and in this they succeeded 
well. 

“He was a most fluent and impressive talker, 
both in the pulpit and out of it, with a common- 
sense, healthy, north-country view of men and 
things that was refreshing. There was little of 
what is commonly spoken of as ‘the Parson’ 
about him; he was full of strong vigorous humanity. 
J remember among other things that he used to 
interrupt the composition of his sermon on Satur- 
days by walking (or rather running) out to Prim- 
rose Hill in the afternoon to play football with 
the youths of his Institute. He took me with him 
once, by the way, and gave me on that occasion 
a. pretty violent fall with an unhesitating strength 
that was both instructive and sobering. Then 
he would go back to finish his sermon. 

‘* He preached twice a day, the evening sermon 
being, I think, usually extempore or nearly so; 
but not the morning one, for in spite of his gift 
of speech, he did not shirk the labour of careful 
preparation and writing. 

“ Towards the end of the winter I attended his - 
Confirmation class, held at his house in South- 
ampton Street—a small street leading from Fitzroy 
Square towards Regent’s Park. There was very 
little ecclesiastical about his teaching, at least at 
this stage; but the reality and vividness and force 
of his discourses made a great impression on me. 
The Confirmation classes were held with simplicity 
in a room at his house; and more than once, as I 
walked back round Fitzroy Square, I had a feeling 
such as Browning describes at the end of his poem 
‘Saul ’—a feeling as if the every-day sights and 
sounds, even the buildings and the trees, were 
phantasmal or dreamlike in comparison with the 
larger realities of existence. 
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“There was a great deal of hero-worship in 
those days about St. John’s—many members of 
his congregation were almost as enthusiastic about 
him as we were; and his influence on some of the 
more intelligent artisans who came to the class 
in that institute in Whitefield Street must have 
been great. 

“The gentler side of his character, though 
doubtless present, did not impress me, My 
impression of him was of a vigorous whole-hearted 
thoroughly masculine strong man, with well- 
formed opinions on current events, with a keen 
instinct for detecting humbug or priggishness, and 
with a genuine liking for the rougher side of things 
—something like Kingsley and his ‘ North-East 
Wind,’—and with a native gift of eloquence which 
was to me quite extraordinary, since it has not been 
my fortune to come across any of the great and 
well-known talkers. 

“* When he migrated to St. James’, Paddington, 
we saw much less of him, and we used to think the 
congregation suited him less completely. For 
besides his old admiring ladies and friends, I think 
~ he missed some of the poor folk and work people 
in a west-end church. His appointment to a 
colonial bishopric must have been a refreshing 
change, and I remember his coming to talk over 
his appointment and his enjoyment of the general 
breeziness of the colonial atmosphere. From the 
beginning of his episcopal period I practically lost 
sight of him. 

“ Tf I may touch on deeper things for a moment, 
I should say that his teaching, though broad and 
undogmatic, was infused with the spirit of Christi- 
anity in an exceptionally vivid way. I under- 
stood dimly, even at the time, that his faith had 
been strengthened and established after an epoch 
of scepticism by some direct personal experience. 
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I never actually heard him speak of this at first 
hand, but we knew and felt that something excep- 
tional lay in the background, and was the secret 
of much of his motive power and influence over 
others.” 


It was in 1865, during his time at St. John’s, 
Fitzroy Square, that James Moorhouse was asked 
to preach the Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge. 
He chose for his subject, ‘‘ The Growth of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ in Wisdom,” a subject to which 
he had given much thought, and about which 
he anticipated some of the conclusions arrived at 
in one of the essays in “‘ Lux Mundi.” 

Work of an extra-parochial kind came to him 
from time to time, demanding a good deal of 
thought and care. In 1870 he was again asked to 
preach before the University of Cambridge. The 
subject he chose was Jacob, on whom he preached 
three sermons. Among other fine passages they 
contain one of great beauty, evidently written 
from the depths of his heart and his own personal 
experience, on Jacob wrestling with the Angel in 
prayer. In the last year of his time at Paddington 
he was called upon to deliver the Warburton 
Lectures at Lincoln’s Inn. 

When he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary 
to Queen Victoria, and received his summons to 
preach before her, he was rather puzzled as to what 
he should say, but soon came to the wise decision 
that he would preach to her Majesty as he would 
to any other woman. 

She is said to have appreciated highly both his 
sermon and his entertaining conversation, by 
which he made her laugh heartily. 
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His appointment to be Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral brought him into touch with 
another sort of congregation. 

Fortunately his whole time was not given up 
to parish duties, for we all know the result of 
“all work and no play,” though it is difficult to 
believe that anything could have made one so full 
of life and humour “a dull boy.” Sometimes he 
would get up early and hurry off to meet his friend, 
Dr. Monro, to pay a visit to the pictures at Burling- 
ton House. But what he enjoyed most of all were 
his trips abroad, especially when they gave him 
a chance of mountain-climbing, which he loved. 

In a letter written to Sir Oliver Lodge many 
years after the event, he describes an adventure 
he had had in the mountains, which he thought 
would interest his correspondent, as it seemed to 
confirm a theory of Sir Oliver’s put forth in his 
book, “The Survival of Man.” The sentence 
alluded to by James Moorhouse is this :— 


“Ts it not conceivable or even probable that a ° 


violent stimulus, such as we have supposed A to 


receive, may be able to induce in B, even if inatten- , 
tive or otherwise occupied, some dim echo, rever- ‘/ 


beration, or response of the excited emotion of A ? 

“T have had an experience which, as it seems 
to me, powerfully confirms this supposition. While 
I was Vicar of Paddington—I cannot be sure of 
the year—my wife and I were staying for a night at 
Bellinzona. On the following day we were to cross 
the Bernardino Pass, and so I determined to 
ascend one of the overhanging mountains to get 
a view of it. It was a hot afternoon, and I 
went up slowly till I came close to the summit. 
But perhaps for a hundred feet this was covered 
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by ascanty wood. Just as I reached the wood and 
was about to enter it I had an overwhelming 
sense of something hostile there. It seemed to be 
a mere superstition, and as I never in my life got 
near to a summit without ascending it, I resolved 
to go forward. But I could not. Something 
seemed to stop me. While I stood hesitating I 
heard a voice above me. I looked up and saw 
near the top a very villainous-looking man, who 
said something about ‘acqua.’ As I was intimating 
my refusal to advance, another man sprang out 
from behind a bush two or three yards in front of 
me. I saw that I was at the edge of an ambush, 
and ran down the mountain at top speed. I felt 
pretty sure that if I had gone past the second 
man I should have had a knife in my back, should 
have been buried in that wood, and have never 
been heard of again. ‘If that had occurred, any 
useful work I may have done in Australia or in 
Manchester would have been eliminated. 

“And that suggests to me that the peculiar 
constitution which the great Creator has given us 
may sometimes serve a beneficent purpose in an 
unexpected way. Evil men, when they least suspect 
or desire it, may be compelled to give information 
of their wicked purposes to their intended victims. 

“This, of course, is only a speculation; but 
the experience I have described to you was a 
fact. I am, 

‘Yours very sincerely, 


66 di M.”’ 


Two or three days afterwards James Moorhouse 
received a letter from Sir Oliver, in which he said: — 


** Your record of your intuition is of value, and 
I should like permission to send the whole letter to 
the editor of the privately issued Journal of the 
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S.P.R., so that it may not be lost. Whatever be the 
exact explanation, the evidence is strong that such 
things do occur, and it is well to have them testified 
to and recorded. Their importance is obviously 
dependent on the person concerned not being liable 
to impressions of this kind; but any suspicion in 
your own case must be conspicuously absurd.” 


Looking back to their first acquaintance with 
one another, Sir Oliver ends his letter with “‘ thanks 
for your influence on my callow youth.” 

In Moorhouse’s reply, giving full permission 
for his letter to be made any use of that his 
friend wished, the concluding sentence runs thus: 
“TI heartily wish you success in your determined 
and courageous attempt to attain something like 
certainty respecting the hope of immortality. 
Those who belittle such efforts are generally the 
callous and selfish people who care mainly, if not 
wholly, for their present personal comfort.” 

This expression of interest in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
studies was characteristic of James Moorhouse’s 
open mind. But to say that he would have been 
in sympathy with some of the later developments 
of spiritualism would be to go far beyond what is 
warranted. 

Another visit to the continent which gave him 
special pleasure was the one that he made to 
Ammergau to see the Passion Play. It impressed 
him deeply, helping him to realise more fully all 
that the Atonement implied—a subject to which 
he had given close and earnest thought, and on 
which his views were very much those of Dr. 
McLeod Campbell, given in his well-known book 
on the Atonement. 


CHAPTER V 
ST, JAMES’, PADDINGTON 


AFTER five years of work at St. John’s, Fitzroy 
Square, Bishop Tait offered Mr. Moorhouse the 
living of St. James’, the parish church of Padding- 
ton, and in 1868 he entered on his new field of 
labour. He had added to his experience, as a parish 
priest to the very poor in the slums and alleys of 
St. John’s. At Paddington the parishioners were 
of a different calibre. 

There were big houses inhabited by well-to-do 
people, and scarcely any of the really poor to balance 
them. Those who did not come under the head 
of gentry were the shop-people, the servants and 
caretakers, the coachmen and stable-helpers in 
the mews. In his own home and outward sur- 
roundings he had certainly gained; for the 
pleasant roomy house to which he moved faced 
on to broad open roads, and stood conveniently 
near to the church and to the church-room just 
behind it, a centre of activity and the home of 
many good causes. 

He soon found that it would take much careful 
thought and planning, both to get the parochial 
machine into working order and to ensure time 
for study and writing, as well as for other kinds 
of work. This he could only do by giving up some 
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of his sleeping hours; and fortunately he always 
found that his brain served him well at night. 
The programme he made out for himself was this. 
He would give up two evenings a week to social 
engagements; the others should be at his own 
disposal for study. So on those four evenings 
after a simple dinner he slept for an hour. Then 
refreshing himself with a cup of tea he would slip 
away to his study and work away till between one 
and two in the morning. He had the gift of being 
able to fall asleep very quickly, and could now do 
so with the comfortable feeling that his sermons 
or lectures or addresses for his Bible-classes were 
all carefully prepared. 

James Moorhouse’s predecessor had been Canon 
Boyd, from Cheltenham, weil known as an able 
man and popular preacher. His own sermons were 
not less likely to attract a large congregation. 
Some of his friends followed him from St. John’s, 
Fitzroy Square, among them Dr. Monro and his 
family, always regularly to be seen filling a long pew 
at the west end of the church every Sunday 
morning. The parish could number a good many 
notable men, lawyers, and others, who would 
appreciate Mr. Moorhouse’s closely-reasoned and 
well thought-out sermons. 

There were Mr., afterwards Lord Justice, Cotton, 
Judge Mellor, Mr. G. J. Philip Smith, Master of 
one of the Law-Courts, and his son, the well-known 
Chancellor P. V. Smith, then and always a pillar 
of the Church, Sir Francis Sandford, afterwards 
Lord Sandford, Dr. Jas. Deane, and other able and 
influential men. 

But important as Mr. Moorhouse held the 
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Services of the Church and all the means of grace, 
especially the Holy Sacraments, to be, there were 
many other useful agencies for good to be set in 
motion, into which he threw himself with energy. 
There were meetings of all kinds at which he had 
to preside, the most important of which, in some 
ways, was the Paddington Vestry, now superseded 
by our Borough Councils, of which he was ea- 
officio chairman. Here he often found that he 
had no easy team to drive, but his strong hands 
could always hold the reins. 

Some of the members, writes one who was on 
the Vestry, were unruly and troublesome, but they 
soon found that they had a master-hand over 
them, and the business was dispatched with con- 
spicuous efficiency. He always stood up for the 
rights of the minority, which in his absence 
received little attention. He used to say that the 
knowledge he gained of human nature, as well as 
the part he then had to take in business-matters, 
were invaluable to him in after-life. 

But lesser parochial politics had also to be 
attended to. He had no wish to be the autocrat 
of the parish. He wanted the help and advice 
of the leading men in the place. So he started a 
parish-council, where vexed questions great and 
small could be threshed out, grievances aired if 
its members liked, and new plans discussed.* — 
It is the small questions that often rouse most 
controversy and about which parishioners feel 
most strongly. James Moorhouse was well fitted 
to deal with them from his large common-sense 


* One great advantage that resulted from the council was that it 
enabled him to send help to a poor parish in Hoxton. 
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point of view. He could brush away small diffi- 
culties; and it was probably his keen sense of 
humour which helped him to do so with a light 
hand, and come quickly to a decision on such 
questions as little innovations in the Church 
Service, or that of gown or surplice for the clergy, 
or surplices for the choir-boys. Some of the 
most earnest of his flock, whom he held in high 
respect, were shy of all innovations, “ doubting of 
them whereto they might lead.” 

Even the school-children he heard had their 
own views on some of the points discussed. When 
told they were to stand when clergy and choir 
entered the church, these sturdy little Protestants 
rebelled at the command. 

“Why should they stand up,” they asked, 
** when their brothers came into the chancel ? ” 

Notwithstanding this mild rebellion, a bond 
was quickly formed between the Vicar and his 
small parishioners, in whom he took a great interest. 
The Bible-classes which he started for them and 
which he taught himself were considered to be 
- among the best branches of his work. The children 
flocked eagerly to them, and the parents used to 
tell how they would cry if they were kept away for 
any reason. The Vicar was glad of a chance of 
reaching the parents who escorted them. 


It is often said that the teaching of young ‘ 


children and the instilling of deep religious truths 
into their minds in some simple form which they 
can grasp, is one of the most difficult arts; and 
our experts of the present day go through a 
thorough intellectual training to fit them for their 


task. 
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Mr. Moorhouse had no special training for it, 
yet he managed to succeed without it, and to bring 
down his own learned and powerful mind to the 
children’s level. Gentle and simple alike enjoyed 
his lessons. 

Here is an account of them given by a lady, 
once one of his little pupils :— 

Y Xe% @ ‘ 

“One of the chief features of Dr. Moorhouse’s 
teaching was that he actually appeared to be 
seeing vividly himself the setting and the acting 
of the Bible stories we studied. He also had the 
happy art of making the children see. He drew 
out and guided cleverly and tactfully the young 
imagination ; yet never failed to clench the story 
with a Divine application, which was not intro- 
duced as an appendage, but one felt it growing 
out of the incidents gradually, naturally, and unmis- 
takeably. I can only say from personal experience 
that the impressions were deep and wonderfully 
lasting ; and in long after years, when hearing or 
re-reading the familiar passages, the lessons then 
taught and always earnestly applied have been 
as milestones, wayside lamps, sign-posts, along 
one’s Christian life; now as timely warnings, 
now as inspiring lights, now as cheering encour- 
agement. 

““T also, for one, owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to these classes. The teaching coming at an 
impressionable age of childhood, it became in 
after years the foundation upon which my teaching 
of others has ever been largely based as regards 
(1) doctrine, (2) presentation of subject, (3) vivid 
pictorial setting, this last being to my mind a 
special point of Dr. Moorhouse’s teaching. Three 
or four illustrations from the Old Testament 
stand out very clearly in my mind, even in these 
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far-off days. As one grows older one can under- 
stand how under wonderfully attractive simplicity, 
the teacher followed true methods of philosophy, 
in contriving to draw out from the children their 
reasoning powers, making his teaching not only 
a putting into but a drawing forth of the desired 
response. 
“He was speaking one afternoon of 1 Kings. 
xix. 17, ‘And it shall come to pass that him 
~ that escapeth from the sword of Hazael shall 
Jehu slay, and him that escapeth from the sword 
of Jehu shall Elisha slay.’ ‘ Elisha, then,’ said 
Dr. Moorhouse, ‘must have been a very mighty 
soldier if superior to Jehu, who was considered 
the greatest warrior of his day.’ ‘No; he wasn’t 
a soldier at all,’ cried a little girl of eight. ‘Then 
why does the verse say this?” The child at first 
appeared confused; but also determined not to 
be nonplussed, said with triumph, ‘ Because no 
one ever did escape the sword of Jehu.’ I can 
see now the delight this answer gave. He had got 
the child to think for herself, and he could go on 
to tell her that there were other swords than those of 
steel or iron, and of such was the sword of Elisha. 
** Another of his pictures, describing the meeting 
and. reconciliation of Esau and Jacob, is as fresh 
in my mind to-day as when I saw it as a child of 
twelve. The journey; the company with its 
ordered and orderly divisions and spaces between ; 
the timid and trembling Jacob, struggling with 
Jacob the man offGod, and conquering strong in 
his faith in the God of Israel; the clouds of dust 
caused by the tramp of all the varied animals ; 
the suspense; the pathos of the grand yet simple 
meeting of the brothers; the wild and rugged 
personality of Esau. 
“«‘ As one reads over the wonderful passage in the 
light of after-days, one notices no allusion was 
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made to apparently the supreme point of the whole 
incident, namely, the wrestling with the angel, 
the deep spiritual significance of which was un- 
suited to the unformed and inexperienced mind of 
a child, thus showing the insight and discrimina- 
tion of the teacher.” 


This last remark gives a characteristic of Dr. 
Moorhouse’s lessons to children. His class was not 
to be a religious forcing-house. 

Considering that he was not one of those who 
are born with a natural attraction for children in 
general, which acts like a magnet between elder 
and younger, it was wonderful that he managed to 
get the hold over them that he did. One thing 
helped him much in this way. He would throw 
himself into their play as well as their work. No 
one was so much the life and soul at any of their 
school-treats as he was. He was brimming over 
with fun, All would go off well if he were there. 
And the boys liked and respected him the more 
because he could wield a good bat at cricket. He 
never lost his enjoyment of games with children, 
and after he had left Melbourne a friend of his 
remarks in one of her letters, ‘‘ How wonderfullly 
kind and playful he was with children!” and says 
“that her young ones enjoyed nothing so much 
as an afternoon at Bishopscourt, where he 
played games with them, or a day at the sea- 
side with him and Mrs. Moorhouse.” 

No less important than James Moorhouse’s 
classes for children were his Bible-classes for 
ladies. Monday mornings in the full Church- 
room were times to be looked forward to. One 
remembers how the murmur of talk between 
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friends before his arrival suddenly died down, as 
his step was heard up the hall, and the feeling it 
brought that now a happy hour of thought and 
interest had arrived. Some of those who heard 
him have felt since that the best is over and gone, 
since nobody’s Bible-class could ever come up to 
his. He carried his hearers along with him 
through tracts of Holy Scripture both in the Old 
and New Testaments. Often he had to deal with 
obscure passages such as are found in Genesis or 
Exodus, or one of the Minor Prophets, or in the 
visions of Ezekiel, or in some of the involved pas- 
sages in St. Paul’s Epistles. Even the old Jewish 
sacrificial system he managed to make interesting 
with his clear explanation of what the different 
kinds of offerings with some of their minute 
regulations stood for. The preparation of these 
lectures cost him hours of thought and study. 
He illustrated his points from his own wide reading, 
throwing side-lights on his subject, never shirking 
difficulties, but trying to make what was dark 
and perplexing as clear and as simple as was 
possible by his explanations. 

At the close of his lectures he would turn the 
old teaching towards some question of the day; 
or he would lift the souls of his hearers into some 
higher spiritual region, leaving memories of the 
passage they had been studying that would abide 
with them long years afterwards. 

His very reading of a chapter without comment 
was a revelation of the beauty and the meaning 
it contained ; such, for example, as that relating 
the story of Abraham’s offering up Isaac, or of 
the chapter with the account of Judah’s pathetic 
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appeal to Joseph to let Benjamin return home to 
his old father; or, to turn to the New Testament, 
the meaning he threw into the closing verses of 
1 Cor. iii., ‘‘ All things are yours.” 

There was one peculiarity of his address, and 
that was that he never lifted his eyes to his audience 
or appeared to notice whether they were listening 
or not, or what points struck home. His eyes were 
half closed, as if forgetting everything but his 
subject, he poured out his thoughts upon it. It 
may be that he was more aware of his surroundings 
than appeared; for as was said on one occasion 
in reference to this habit of his, ““ You may depend 
upon it that he sees more with his eyes half closed 
than other people do with their eyes wide open.” 

The great care which James Moorhouse bestowed 
on his sermons shows the importance he attached 
to preaching. We well know the many attacks 
launched against sermons, and we have all suffered 
under them at times; but many must remember 
with gratitude how often they have roused their 
sleepy or depressed souls and moved them to 
fresh effort. It was in this faith that Moorhouse 
preached his stirring sermons. And he could 
not but be aware that on him had been bestowed 
special gifts of preaching, and it was both a duty 
and a joy to him to exercise this his vocation and 
ministry. Of course the sermons met with criti- 
cism, deserved or undeserved. 

Some complained that they were too philo- 
sophical or too controversial. Certainly he did 
enjoy a good intellectual tussle with the opponents 
of Christianity, especially at the time when the 
works of Strauss were having agood deal of influence 
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on the minds of those who were not well equipped 
to reply to him. Moorhouse buckled to the fray 
with alacrity, armed with his strong faith, his 
courage, and his intellectual powers. Time after 
time did Strauss come in for relentless handling 
from the pulpit of St. James’. Moorhouse almost 
seemed to have got him on the brain. One 
Easter morning two ladies left the church, one of 
them fuming and exclaiming, ‘‘We might have 
been let off Strauss to-day of all days, when we 
wanted to hear of nothing but peace and joy.” 

But we must remember that at that time the 
minds of many people were upset by new develop- 
ments of religious thought and by criticisms of 
old views. Questions were coming up about the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, which seemed to 
many minds no longer tenable. And there were 
controversies about many of the narratives of 
Holy Scripture, such, for example, as are to be 
found in Genesis. Were they to be accepted 
literally or in an allegorical sense for the teaching 
of some spiritual lesson? Would these disputes 
lead to the abandonment of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion altogether, or would they deepen and expand 
its scope ? Some were ready to shut their ears to 
any new view of every subject that was presented 
to them; others in perplexity were ready to give 
up their old faith altogether. 

To these last James Moorhouse was a real help, 
for he could guide them wisely and carefully 
through the transition period, a stage which is 
often so troublous and difficult. 

Some of his hearers complained that he preached 
too much to the head and too little to the heart. 


\ 


¥ James Moorhouse, knowing that the man came with 
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This may have been often true of the morning 
sermons; but in the evening they were of a 
simpler and more popular nature. For he believed 
in Pascal’s saying that the heart has its logic as 
well as the head. ‘To illustrate this, he told a story 
of a poor old woman who when asked what chapter 
she would like read aloud to her chose the eighth 
of Romans. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “it was perfectly 
impossible that she could have followed St. Paul’s 

argument, and yet the spiritual appeal of that 
chapter did reach her soul and win a response. 
Moorhouse’s natural reserve made appeals to the 
feelings more difficult to him than to many 
preachers ; yet there are plenty of passages in his 
sermons and writings aglow with love to God and 
man. Sometimes he would burst out into a pas- 
sionate expression of devotion to his Saviour—the 


Master—as he loved to call Him. 


And when a missioner came to the parish, 


the special aim of reaching the hearts and touching 
the feelings of the parishioners, gave him a hearty 
welcome. One of his hearers writes, ‘‘ One would 
certainly say he was ‘ unemotional,’ but I shall 
never forget a sermon on Good Friday—it must 
have been nearly forty years ago, and yet I can 
see him now, the tears running down his face, 
and he brushing them away with the back of his 
hand as he quoted those beautiful lines :— 


‘The lamb is in the fold, 
In perfect safety penned, 
The lion once had hold, 
And thought to make an end ; 
But One came by with wounded side, 
And for the sheep the Shepherd died.” 
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He often preached expository sermons, some- 
times going through a whole book of the Bible 
consecutively. Of the short practical address he 
gave good examples at a service at 8 a.m. on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. He would take some 
subject from Psalm or Lesson. that would bear on 
daily life, its works or its worries, treating it in his 
plain incisive way, and sending the little congrega- 
tion home determined that to-day should be better 
than yesterday. 

Perhaps we could not do better than give the 
opinion of two men whose judgment would com- 
mand the respect of those who knew them. 


“TI could not hesitate to place him ‘ easy first.’ 
of all the preachers I have heard, and I have heard 
some very celebrated ones,’ writes Mr. Basil 
Braithwaite. ‘‘It was as a member of his congre- 
gation and an attentive hearer that I knew the 
Rev. James Moorhouse.”’ Referring to his wonderful 
preaching, he asks, ‘‘ I have said wonderful ; why 
wonderful ? The answer is, or at any rate one 
answer is, because of its obvious sincerity. Here 
indeed one felt on listening to his cémpelling words, 
we have a witness, He believes and realises the 
truth of what he is saying. This point, if no 
other, I should wish to emphasise, this evident 
sincerity, this confident personal testimony to the 
faith that he upheld and that upheld him. There 
were no doubt other attractions in his sermons—- 
eloquence, learning, argument; but what I believe 
gave them driving force was sincerity. It was 
sometimes said—indeed, I once heard a Bishop 
(he shall be nameless) say—that Mr. Moorhouse’s 
sermons were ‘ over the heads of the congregation,’ 
too philosophical, too argumentative, etc. But 
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this I protest was quite wide of the mark, and unfair 
both to Mr. Moorhouse and to a congregation that 
every Sunday crowded a large unsightly church, 
eager to hear him and greatly impressed with 
what they heard. 

“Tt is true that he often plunged into troubled 
water (but not beyond his depth)—evolution 
possible and impossible, ‘Higher Criticism,’ 
materialism, and other ‘isms’ and phases of 
thought ; but so clear was his own mind, so lucid 
the expression of it, that to any ordinary intelli- 
gence it was not difficult to follow him. 

“And then these little excursions were intro- 
ductory to some grave warning, some striking 
presentation of a truer faith or some earnest 
exhortation. 

«A word about his eloquence—there could be 
no question about it, it was there; but it was the 
eloquence of perfect simplicity. There was no 
attempt at the usual graces of elocution, no great 
modulations of voice, little use of emphasis, 
almost no gesture of any kind, even movement 
of the head, and absolutely no mannerism or 
affectation. 

‘He stood straight up, with his eyes apparently 
fixed on the opposite end of the church, or half 
closed. The eloquence lay in his marvellous 
lucidity, in his earnestness, in his voice, clear, 
resonant, and sympathetic, and in his obvious 
sincerity. 

‘*Tn using one word, unsightly, with reference to 
St. James’ Church of those days, I should be sorry 
to be thought to disparage a church which 
though plain was not unsightly to me. I intended 
only to express what I knew would be the verdict 
of the present-day church-goer, if indeed he or 
she could be induced to enter it at all ! 

“St. James’ was a very large church, with a 
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prodigious gallery running round three sides, and 
a second small gallery above that at the west end. 
There was no chancel to speak of—merely a little 
recess for the Communion-table (which was a table, 
not an ‘altar ’)—no surpliced choir, nor indeed any 
professional choir at all, and the organ was at the 
west end. 

“It was in such a church that Mr. Moorhouse 
preached, a church which was filled every Sunday 
in the year.” 


In reference to Mr. Braithwaite’s use of the word 
unsightly, we may add that the church has been 
so changed and improved that no one would think 
of applying that description to it now. 

The second testimony to James Moorhouse’s 
gifts as a preacher and a speaker is given in a 
letter from Mr. Eugene Stock. 


“TI had the greatest admiration for Bishop 
Moorhouse. I have often said that of the many 
great sermons I used formerly to hear at the 
evening services at St. Paul’s (including Liddon’s, 
I think his first there, long before he was Canon), 
Mr. Moorhouse’s, on Acts ix. 11, has most clearly 
remained in my memory. It was at the time when 
Professor Tyndall and others were writing and 
speaking against prayer. The text is, ‘ Arise, and 
go into the street which is called “‘ Straight,” ’ etc. 
The gist of the sermon was, God knew the man’s 
name (Saul), He knew the city he came from 
(Tarsus), He knew the street in Damascus he was 
lodging in (‘Straight’), He knew the name of 
the owner of the house (Judas), He knew what 
Saul was doing at the time (‘ Behold, he prayeth ’). 
Could He not hear prayer and answer it ? 

“Not long after this 1 was dining with him 
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at Paddington Vicarage. Besides himself and 
Mrs. Moorhouse, I think there were only Mr. Ser- 
geant—Chaplain at Paris—myself, and one other. 
After Mrs. Moorhouse had left, the same subject 
turned up, and Mr. Moorhouse held forth with 
extraordinary power to us three. Mr. Sergeant 
went fast asleep. I wrote to him afterwards, and 
said, ‘ How could you sleep and miss such a grand 
argument ?’ He replied, ‘I need no arguments 
to tell me that God answers prayer.’ 

‘“ When James Moorhouse was appointed to 
Melbourne, he preached one Sunday evening at 
the Abbey. I went into the vestry and said to 
him, ‘I grudge you to Australia ; I wish they had 
sent you to Calcutta—which was also vacant. 
But I did not then know the importance of the 
colonies. A few years later I was at Melbourne 
myself and realised its greatness. Bishop Moor- 
house had then left, and I stayed with Bishop 
Goe. But I heard how universally Bishop Moor- 
house was admired, and how the great Town 
Hall, seating four thousand, would be packed when 
he gave lectures there. 

“Once at Manchester I heard him speak at 
one of ‘Mr. Shaw’s Breakfasts’ on the annual 
Missionary Day, under the auspices of Prebendary 
Macdonald and Mr. Leonard Shaw. It was in a 
relative sense a gathering of small importance ; 
but Bishop Moorhouse’s speech was magnificent, 
one of the finest pleas for missions that I ever 
heard. 

‘Faithfully yours, 
** EUGENE STOCK.” 


There are often cases of mental perplexity 
in religious questions which cannot be treated 
adequately in sermons, as the personal equa- 
tion enters into them, peculiarities of mind or 
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temperament or circumstance, which need the 
most considerate and thoughtful attention from 
the friend consulted. 

It is quite true that no one knows just where 
the shoe pinches but the wearer, and the wearer 
cannot always point out the exact spot where the 
pressure is felt. But a good talk with an under- 
standing friend is a great help, and this assistance 
James Moorhouse was always ready to give. 
Many men and women came to him in their 
difficulties, which sometimes were not easy to 
deal with. 

Here is one of the instances which made a great 
impression on him, and of which he gave an account 
to his niece many years afterwards. She at once 
wrote it down, after her usual custom. He some- 
times asked her why she did so, to which her 
answer was, that she wanted to remember what 
he told her; and she would show him what she 
had written, that he might see if any correction 
were needed. That was very seldom the case. 

He said that he once had a most difficult 
task. <A lady, who died long years ago, came 
to see him, and he said he never came across any 
one whose mind was in such an utter state of 
scepticism. She was a young good-looking woman, 

“Tately“married. She began by saying she had 
been recommended by a friend to come and see 
him, but she thought it would only be waste of 
time, for she did not believe that he or any one 
else could help her, as she had no faith at all. 
She believed in nothing. 

James Moorhouse said, ‘“‘ Well, if we are to 
talk this matter out we must arrive at something 
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we hold in common to start with. Do you 
believe that you exist ?”’ After some time she 
said, ‘‘ Yes, she believed that.’ ‘‘ Do you believe 
that you think?” “Yes,” she said, “I am 
bound to believe in that, because I know I think 
a good deal too much.” “If you acknowledge 
that you are capable of conscious thought, this 
proves that you have a mind to convey the impres- 
sion to your brain.” She began to talk about 
there being no such thing as mind, but only matter. 
He said, “‘ You talk in a loose way about matter. 
Of what does matter consist?” She asked, 
“How am I to know?” He told her that the 
great scientists had come to the conclusion that 
all matter consists of ether—vortex rings of ether. 
“What makes these vortex rings, but an energy 
or force outside themselves ? Everything then is 
composed of two things, ether and force or 
energy. You may call this energy what you 
will—it is a strong omnipotent force, quite out- 
side of and separate from the object it acts upon. 
I call this force the Will of God.” 

After discussing this view he went on to 
explain how that Will had been shown in its 
dealings with men in past ages, leading up to the 
special revelation of God in Jesus Christ, Whose 
object it was to show us God as our Father, and 
help us to realize His Nature of Love. 

We talked for three hours, and it was terribly 
hard work, needing much patience and clear 
thinking. She was a most intelligent clever 
woman, and she argued and objected on every 
point. At last she burst into tears and thanked 
me for giving her back her faith. 
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_ “About a year later she had a very severe 
illness, from which she did not recover. On her 
deathbed she sent me a message of thanks, saying 
that by my help she could look forward with 
hope to what was coming.” 

Simpler cases of a very different kind, often 
moral or practical, came before him. A girl 
called on him to talk about her home life. She 
soon showed that she was as entirely well-pleased 
with herself as she was critical of her family. 
She was convinced that she had, as poor people 
say, “got religion,” while the other members of 
the household were devoid of it. The Vicar was 
quite able to diagnose the case and “‘ put his finger 
on the place and say, ‘ Thou ailest here and here,’ ” 
and told her frankly that what was really wrong 
was her own conceit and self-complacency, and sent 
her home with a new, true, and unwelcome view 
of the situation. 

-James Moorhouse was certainly not the man 
to prophesy smooth things. Mr. Braithwaite 
says, as we have seen, that sincerity was the 
keynote of his success in preaching, as indeed it 
was of his whole nature. Whether in his studies 
or in his dealings with men and women, he wanted 
to probe to the bottom, to see things as they really 
were, and to let others see them too. Perhaps this 
sometimes made him seem too uncompromising 
and stern to those who could not see below the 
surface. | 

An amusing instance of this outspokenness 
was given in a letter he wrote to three young 
cousins. It is worth quoting, because it is so 
characteristic of the man, his candour, his honesty 
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about his own failings, his genuine interest in the 
girls and desire to be of-use to them, and the deep 
religious feeling which underlay all he said and 
thought. There it was, and it could not help show- 
ing itself before the end of the letter. 


“ Sheffield, 1857. 

“My Dear SARAH, 

“JT have addressed this letter to you 
because it is inconvenient to put three names on 
the envelope, but not the less I mean it for all of 
you. Elizabeth I don’t presume to lecture, but 
I’m going to lecture youthree. Don’t cry, ‘Imper- 
tinent,’ for it is of no use. I shall and will lecture 
you. I want to, and I don’t care for customs of 
society nor anything else. You are living too 
fast. Don’t misunderstand me on purpose, but 
note the emphasis. You are three foolish impulsive 
things, and are wasting your life. Feeling is life ; 
anxiety is life; discontent and ambition destroy 
life. Like me, you are letting these parasites sap 
your young strength, and you mustn’t. I am 
shocked to see how many of my own curses 
you have got, how much of my own nature you 
share. I suppose it must be a family ailment; 
but it is not the less an ailment for that. Again, 
I say, don’t worry and fret and live so fast. 

‘“‘T know that women are not so well off as 
men. When I get disgusted with myself, I can go 
and dig my elbows into somebody’s ribs and get 
well thrashed for my pains, and that kind of thing 
tends to settle one. You can’t, and so you must 
even try to fight with yourselves and vanquish 
your own restlessness. You must, or you not 
only won’t live happily, but you won’t live out 
half your days. And don’t think that you are so 
badly off because you can’t actually mingle as 
men in the great life-battle. I know what it is 
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to rush out helmeted and armed to vanquish the 
world, and I know what it is to have your arms 
broken and your energy trodden down. No 
doubt in the end right and unflinching persistence 
will overcome, but it is a sore way, and few can 
travel it. Happy, if they could think so, are those 
who never tread it. I don’t care if you do run 
away and marry New Zealand planters; for I 
hope, yes I think, I am unselfish enough to wish 
you all to be happy for your own sakes. Be 
satisfied with what God sends. I think we have 
all got heroic impulses, but we can’t all be heroes ; 
and I am sure as a man succeeds in the desire to 
be eminent, he gets more and more disgusted with 
the negro-slavery of keeping up a reputation. 
Be satisfied, and then you won’t have such worn 
faces and anxiouseyes. Take a bit of advice from 
an old stager [the old stager was then thirty-one]. 
Every storm shakes the tree, and storms of anger 
or fretfulness or feeling make the power less, that 
_ power which is to last to the end and always 
make the body beautiful. Be a trifle prouder, 
and don’t care for the world. But that is diabolic. 
Rather love God more, and anchor your changing 
wavering spirits where I am trying, often vainly, 
to anchor one which is more varying even than 
yours. LEllen’s face is too spiritual by half (mor- 
bidly spiritual, I mean), and yours and Mary’s 
too, though Ellen’s is the worst. 

“T wont be offended at anything you may 
say about my impudent plainness. I mean well, 
and you know it, in spite of pouting. Never mind, 
two of you will come to Sheffield soon, and I will 
try if I can’t laugh a little flesh into your faces. 

“‘ Ever affectionately yours, 
‘J. MooRHOUSE. 

“Love to my uncle, aunt,and Ned. Pardonnez- 
mot.” 

F 
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Did a wave of compunction cross the mind of 
the writer as he ended with those last two words ? 

Apparently this letter from a candid cousin 
did not give offence, for it was carefully kept all 
her life by James Moorhouse’s cousin Sarah— 
afterwards Mrs. Rhodes, of New Zealand—and 
returned to him with one or two others by her 
nephew, “thinking they might recall pleasant 
memories of many years ago.” 


CHAPTER VI 
LAST DAYS AT PADDINGTON 


AND so the eight years of work at Paddington 
passed busily and happily away, a time, as James 
Moorhouse afterwards said, inked with a thousand 
happy memories. 

That chapter of his life was closed by the offer 
of the Bishopric of Melbourne. The choice had 
lain with a Committee of Selection, who decided 
that he would be the fitting man for the post. 

Soon after he had accepted the offer another 
was urged on him by Lord Salisbury, that of the 
Bishopric of Calcutta, which carried with it the 
important position of Metropolitan of India. 
As has been said, the Marquis in his earlier days 
as Lord Robert Cecil, had attended St. John’s 
Church, Fitzroy Square, when as a poor man he 
was living in that unfashionable neighbourhood, 
and he had been struck by the Hanensl ability 
shown in Moorhouse’s sermons. 

But two reasons prevented Moorhouse from 
entertaining the offer. He had already accepted 
the Bishopric of Melbourne, and felt it would not 
be fair to decline it now. He also knew that he 
had no special gift for learning languages or love 


for them, such as would be of great advantage on 
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the missionary side of a Bishop’s work, and he at 
once made up his mind to refuse. 

Life in Australia had a strong lure for him ; but 
apart from inclination, he could not but feel that 
gifts for leadership in colonial life in a large and 
important diocese, had been bestowed on him, 
and that Providence had now given him the 
opportunity of exercising them. 

The news fell on St. James’, Paddington, as a 
great blow. None felt the impending change 
more keenly than the wife of the Bishop-elect. 
The thought of leaving home, friends, and country 
weighed on her the more heavily, on account of 
an illness she had shortly before the time appointed 
for their start. But she would never hesitate a 
moment where duty and inclination pointed 
different ways, and she would never attempt to 
dissuade her husband from what he thought 
right. It was a trying time of anxiety, work and 
waiting to him. How much he felt it shall be told 
in his own words. Writing to his friend, Canon 
Harvey, he says :— 3 


“ May 5th, 1876. 
‘“*My DEAR FRIEND, 


““T am afraid you will think I have done 
a rash thing ; but after having the definite offer of 
the Bishopric of Melbourne before me for a fort- 
night, and after giving due weight to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s kind desire that I should 
stay in England, I have felt the pull of the work 
in Australia too strong to resist, and have accepted 
the offered post. If God spare me I may count 
upon some years yet of active work, and I think 
the work of Melbourne is of the kind for which I 
have had some preparation, and for which at least 
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I have a very strong desire. If it were not very 
strong it would not overcome my great reluctance 
to leave home and friends; but it is, and I trust 
I am not doing wrong in making the sacrifice. 
After your decided objection I daren’t ask you 
again, for your repeated objections would have 
filled me with pain, and I felt that I should go 
after all. 
“Yours very affectionately, 
“ J. MoorHovss.” 


His next letter relates to his wish that Canon 
Harvey should be the preacher at his Consecration 
and to the Bishops who were to Consecrate him. 
In one written about a week afterwards, he tells 
how heartily he wishes the waiting-time were 
over :— 


‘I dislike above all things,” he says, ‘‘ hanging 
about doing nothing. How anybody can bear to 
be dawdling in London in Bishop’s clothes I 
cannot conceive. Every time anybody touches his 
hat to me here I feel like an impostor who, having 
been slippered and dismissed, ought to have 
taken himself out of the way. Decidedly I have 
not reached the time of life when I could bear to 
give up work; and it is cheering to feel sure of 
that. When I hear what is being done and needed 
over the sea, I long to put on hundred-league 
boots and walk into the midst of it. May God 
teach me patience and wisdom, for I expect I 
shall sorely need both, as well as greater holiness 
of life and deeper devotion to the Divine Master, 
Who is already dearer to me than both earth and 
heaven! God bless and keep you, my dear friend, 
in Christ, and grant it to me to meet you when 
you will have less occasion to be ashamed of me 
when my day’s work is done.” 
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In his last letter to Canon Harvey before sailing 
he says :— 


‘* My DEar FRIEND, 

_“T don’t like to refuse any request of 
yours, for there is certainly no one living to whom 
I am more indebted for friendship and kind 
offices, and no one out of the circle of my own 
family for whom I have a truer affection. And yet 
I know that to come and see you would only 
under the circumstances make me miserable, 
for it would only be a coming for one night to say 
good-bye. It is easier far to say it here and in a 
letter. And, truth to tell, I have been so knocked 
up by worry and parting with my aged mother 
that I am far from well. . . . Still all this shows 
that I have less fortitude and backbone than I 
ought to have, and thought that I had; and if 
you will not think me unkind, or believe that I 
cherish less than the deepest affection for you, I 
would rather not undergo the trial of coming to 
say farewell. It is stupid, I know, and perhaps it 
is a little selfish ; but yet if you will let me go away 
without another leave-taking I shall feel grateful, 
and add this last to the many other and more 
important debts of gratitude which I owe and 
‘ever shall owe to you.” 


He ends his letter with his new signature— 
“J. MELBOURNE.” 


Absence was only to deepen the love between 
the two men; and of the perpetual kindness shown 
by the elder to the younger, when wide seas rolled 
between them, there will be much to record later. 

The start was made at last, and the sea-breeze 
would have the happy effect of blowing away 
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cares and anxieties past, present, and future ; and 
sea and sky would open a large world to the 
Bishop’s active mind that he would thoroughly 
appreciate. He would enjoy, too, talks with the 
sailors, for nautical matters always interested him ; 
and he showed so much knowledge of them that 
the young sailors who came to see him in after- 
years used to tell him that he ought to have been 
in the navy. 





PART II.—1876-1886 





CHAPTER VII 
EARLY DAYS IN MELBOURNE 


WHEN Bishop Moorhouse and his wife landed in 
Australia they received a hearty welcome. It 
was an encouraging beginning; though, as he writes 
to his friend Canon Harvey, he knows he must 
not count too much on the welcome and enthu- 
siasm, which will pass away like the early cloud. 
“But there will remain,” he says, ‘the fine 
energetic race, the high level of intelligence, the 
feeling after something better than dreary plati- © 
tudes in religion, and the grand future before the 
Church of England, if only I can succeed in im- 
porting and training the right kind of clergy.”’ 
With his outward surroundings the Bishop was 
much delighted. Melbourne, he writes, is really 
a grand city, and his own particular spot in it 
was all that he could desire. “The house and 
garden are delightful.” His next-door neighbour 
was the Dean of Melbourne, who, in spite of the 
fact that their theological views did not always 
quite coincide, became a real friend. “ Dear old 
Dean Macartney is charming, but he is of another 
school and another age ;’’ one of the charms being 
that he had the keen sense of humour of an 
Irishman, and often did the Bishop refresh himself 
by slipping through the gate in the wall.which 
73 
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divided their gardens and into the study at the 
Deanery, where they could enjoy a hearty laugh 
together. Mrs. Macartney and her daughter 
shared in the friendship, and Miss Charlotte 
Macartney used to store up all the stories she 
heard for the Bishop’s benefit. 

The Dean’s opinion of his next-door neighbour 
was summed up in the words, “ The Bishop is all 
gold.” 

The Bishop of Wangaratta, Dr. Armstrong, 
gives a delightful account of his first meeting with 
Dr. Moorhouse, and of a great gathering which 
took place soon after to welcome him :— 


“T first met him at a reception held by him 
in the old registry in William Street, immediately 
after his first coming to Victoria. I was then a 
young undergraduate, who had recently arrived in 
Melbourne from a country town where I only 
remember having seen a Bishop once (Perry) at a 
Confirmation. Knowing but few of those present, 
I found myself chatting pleasantly to an elderly 
clergyman, as he then seemed to me, who showed 
himself greatly interested in Church matters as 
they appeared to a youngster, hoping later on to 
qualify himself for the sacred ministry. I had 
no idea who he was until I presently caught sight 
of his gaiters, and realised that I had been talking 
‘to the new Bishop. Later on he became my ideal 
of what a Bishop ought to be, and a great influence 
in the moulding of my life. Genial, kindly, frank, 
and entirely free from affectation as he was, the 
callow youth deeply appreciated the interest 
shown in him by the strange clergyman, and ten- 
fold more so when I discovered who he was. 

“Shortly afterwards at a great meeting at the 
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Town Hall hewas formally welcomed to Melbourne. 
At that gathering the various speakers took upon 
themselves to warn the new-comer of the troubles 
and almost impossible difficulties he would have 
to encounter. I shall never forget the way in 
which the new Bishop responded. It placed him 
at once upon the pinnacle from which he never 
fell in public estimation. ‘ Difficulties! were they 
not made to be overcome. Problems! was it not 
his business to try to solve them? Indifference ! 
had he not come to enthuse and inspire the people 
of Victoria ? Please God he was going to do so!’ 
And he did! Never again did they talk to him 
like that. Almost from the first the papers pub- 
lished fully everything he said. He became a 
recognised authority on every subject he treated. 
. . . Tome personally Bishop Moorhouse was more 
than a friend. From the first he must have taken 
a fancy to me; for from the day I met him until 
at his departure ten years afterwards he left me 
in charge of one of the most important city 
parishes, he was my guide, philosopher, and second 
father. My admiration for him was unbounded ; 
but so was that of most others. ‘True, he had no 
time for the lazy and useless. An indefatigable 
worker himself, he expected others to work too. 
He found the Church in Victoria at a low ebb. 
He left us cheered, inspired, strengthened to a 
degree no one would have thought possible in so 
short a time. We have had some strong men in 
Australia, but I doubt if any other has exercised 
so strong an influence.” 


Looking beyond at the wide Province he would 
have to administer—larger then than now, since 
three new dioceses have since been carved out of 
it—there was much that appealed strongly to him. 
He liked the wide spaces, the out-of-door life, the 
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sense of freedom from the pressure of conven- 
tionalities. If he met with fewer students, theo- 
logians or philosophers than he had exchanged 
opinions with in England, there were plenty of 
interesting specimens of human nature of a 
different sort with whom he would enjoy mixing ; 
business-men in the towns; and in the open 
country, sheep-farmers, agriculturists, miners, herd- 
men, travellers, explorers—enterprising spirits, 
making their ventures in discovering the resources 
of a new country. He expected to find, and did 
find, many rough and wild characters among them ; 
but he also believed that there was good sound 
fibre in their constitutions, and that he would be 
able to get a hold on them, as he had on the 
working-men at Sheffield. To their free and easy 
manners he would have no objection. Those who 
knew their Australia well took care to warn him 
that he must expect to find men who would be 
sure to tell him that they were just as good as he. 
“Then I shall find plenty of men of the same 
opinion as myself,’’ was his answer. : 
Where the field of action was so wide, and so 
much needed to be done in it, it was difficult to 
know where to begin. His busy brain was full 
of schemes. But before setting to work in various 
directions he must make clear to himself and to 
others the position he meant to take up as Bishop. 
No one could be more broad-minded than he, less 
insistent on small differences of view between 
himself and other Christian communions, or more 
ready to rejoice in remembering the vital truths 
on which they were of one mind. ‘“ The Kingdom 
of Christ is larger than any of its provinces,” was 
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one of his sayings. Yet from the outset he felt it 
his duty as a Bishop of the Anglican Church to 
maintain the view he strongly held, of its con- 
nection with Apostolic times. When a good chance 
offered he affirmed the position, without giving just 
cause for offence. At once he was hotly attacked. 


“T hate newspaper controversy,” he writes, 
“but really the Church-people here crawl about 
with such craven crests, apologising as it were for 
their principles, that I thought it would operate 
as a tonic to avow them boldly for once in a way. 
I think the effect has been good both on friends 
and foes. It has shown at least that we have 
something to say for ourselves, and do not merely 
live by the grace of their mightinesses the Non- 
conformists. I feel however, that I ought to have 
greater and better things to do than wrangling 
with Dissenters; and having had my say, I shall 
try to address myself to the grander things of 
judgment, mercy, and truth.” 


When he received an invitation to preach in a 
Nonconformist Chapel he thought it would be inex- 
pedient to accept it, and wrote a courteous refusal, 
saying at the same time how glad he would be to 
co-operate with the ministers and their flocks in 
such works as were truly common, like those of 
the Bible Society or the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

As usual, frankness and straightforwardness 
answered, friendly relations were generally estab- 
lished, and the Bishop was glad to be able to rally 
his Nonconformist brethren to his standard when 
the fight for religious education in the schools 
began. Without trying to make proselytes, he 
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won many over to the Anglican Church, and of the 
candidates for Holy Orders whom he Ordained a 
large number had been brought up as Noncon- 
formists. 

But these lesser differences of opinion fade 
almost into nothingness in comparison with the 
open foes to Christianity he had to face. Absorp- 
tion in material interests, always a special tempta- 
tion in the colonies, where life often has to start 
with a struggle for the means of subsistence with 
fewer spiritual aids to uplift the mind, than in the 
old country at home; apathy and indifference to 
religion, and even open hostility, had to be en- 
countered. This hostility often found expression 
in the press. 

Here is an extract from an article in the 
Melbourne Age. The first part, relating to the 
Bishop himself, in its patronising and contemptuous 
tone, probably caused him more amusement than 
annoyance. The last part, referring in insulting 
words, too painful for quotation, to his Divine 
Master, must have both distressed and angered 
him. 

Alluding to some of Dr. Moorhouse’s utterances, 
the writer says :— 


““T am curious to know how the Bishop will 
pursue his course. Perhaps my criticism, the 
advance sheets of which I am sending him, may 
assist. I owe him no ill-will; but I grieve to 
see an able man like him entangled in the toils 
of theology—-the greatest sham the world ever yet 
saw—imore ridiculous than astrology or magic, 
in fact; and if I can help the Bishop out of his 
net I shall feel glad to do so.” 
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The change of tone the papers adopted later 
on will be shown presently. 

One great help that Dr. Moorhouse had in all 
his difficulties came from the devoted friend in 
England, Canon Harvey, to whom he could write 
as freely of things and of people, of rebuffs and 
encouragements, as if he had been his second self. 
The letters that passed between them were a 
continual interest on both sides. Those from the 
Bishop, giving a full account of events in the 
Melbourne Diocese, were highly valued and copied 
out by the Harvey family, for the seven years 
during which the correspondence was carried on. 
Canon Harvey was unwearied in his efforts to help 
one whom he might have addressed as St. Paul did 
Timothy, “ his dear son in the faith.” 

He found friends and supporters for the needs 
of the Bishop and his diocese, raising what Dr. 
Moorhouse called the Harvey Fund, a treasure to 
be drawn upon in times of necessity. Over and 
over again we find Dr. Moorhouse entreating him 
not to overtax his strength, but to cease from his 
efforts. But as long as the old man’s powers lasted 
he would not be deterred. Naturally reserved and 
undemonstrative as the Bishop was, he throws off 
the veil when writing to the Canon letters which 
abound in expressions of love and gratitude. 


“‘T cannot tell you,” he says in one of them, 
“ how much your great kindness comforts me. It 
bridges the great and wide sea with a sort of 
palpable arch of home-feeling ; and to imagination, 
at least, lessens the great distance that divides us. 
I am not given, as you know, to be sentimental, and 
am simply telling you a fact of what the Germans 
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would call my inner consciousness. To have left 
so much affectionate interest still living behind me 
makes me feel nearer home. My experience of 
mankind led me to imagine that in a year at most, 
the waters would have closed over the gap which 
I left and obliterated all but the faintest memory 
of me. So it is not with you at least, and so I 
daresay it is not with others, if I knew. At any 
rate, you have warmed my heart and done me | 
good, and may God bless you for it!” 


The Harvey Fund proved a constant help in all 
the schemes the Bishop set on foot, which required 
not only men but money to support them. One 
of the first needs to which he devoted his energies 
was the better training of the clergy for their 
duties. There were good men and true among 

them, doing their best, but crippled in their work 
for want of adequate preparation. Bishop Moor- 
house thus describes the state of the case :— 


Will you,” he writes, ‘‘ kindly direct that any 
help you can give us be paid to the account of 
Trinity College? This is a Church of England 
College in connection with the University of 
Melbourne. It is to be our school of the 
prophets, an institution wanted here more urgently 
than any other. Our younger clergy are ignorant 
and uncultured, and have only had one year’s 
training at a theological college—in connection 
with no university—in Sydney. We are going 
to make them reside at Trinity College for three 
years and take a degree, if possible. We have 
collected £1000, and borrowed £3000 more, and 
shall have added rooms for twenty additional men 
by next March or April. But this is a very ex- 
pensive scheme. I have had to give £250 and to 
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join four others in guaranteeing £1500 within seven 
years.” . 


He goes on to mention other outlays, which 
“give him as heavy a financial load as he can 
stagger under.” Bishop Moorhouse certainly did 
all he could to shoulder the burden, for he at once 
decided to devote the £1000 presented to him by 
his parishioners when he left St. James’, Padding- 
ton, to head the list of subscribers to the scholar- 
ships that were to be founded to meet the expenses 
of the students during their three years’ residence 
at Trinity College before taking their degree. One 
was endowed by him, and was to be called the 
Bishop’s Scholarship. He would not allow it to 
be called the “‘ Moorhouse,” any more than he 
would agree to the buildings added to the College 
during his Episcopate being named the Moorhouse 
Buildings. They go by the name of the Bishop’s 
Buildings. 

Time only could show the result of his labours, 
and time did give the desired testimony, for in 
1882 we find him writing: “A far higher type of 
men is being turned out by Trinity College, and 
though we have yet many difficulties to overcome 
in attracting the youths of our grammar schools 
to the service of the Church, which I am sorry 
to say has fallen into something like contempt 
among the youths of this class, still the good work 
has begun, and will, I believe, progress surely in the 
future.’ It certainly must be placed to the credit 
of the theological side of Trinity College that it 
contributed no less than six Bishops to the Anglican 
Church, besides other religious leaders. 
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It was easy for Bishop Moorhouse to get into 
pleasant relations with members of Melbourne 
University and enlist their sympathy with his 
schemes. With his love of study he could enter 
‘into all their interests; and they soon showed 
their appreciation of him by appointing him a 
member of their Council. A few years later they 
chose him for their highest honour, the Chancellor- 
ship of the University. 

The need for money was great, but what 
pressed more heavily upon him was the need for 
men. . . . But indeed the two needs were bound 
up together; for if workers were wanted tocarry on 
the campaign the usual sinews of war must be 
provided. It was often heart-breaking work to 
the Bishop to go on his rounds up the country 
- and find the scattered sheep without a shepherd; or 
if there were a shepherd, he had so huge a flock 
in isolated spots in vast tracts of country to look 
after, that after a time he grew weary and dis- 
couraged, and was tempted to relax his efforts 
or throw up his task altogether. 

But to balance these cases there were others 
that cheered the Bishop. He came upon men, 
strong in body, soul, and spirit, grappling bravely 
with their work, in faith and hope that they were 
not toiling in vain. 


“We have a glorious parson in the Campaspe 
district. He has twenty-one stations which, with 
the help of two readers or sub-deacons, he con- 
tinues to work after a fashion. But then he has 
only to give monthly services in some places, where 
the people want weekly ; and he is taking long 
drives of forty miles a day three or four days a 
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week. There are 1500 selectors in this Campaspe 
plot, and actually before Tucker (our man) went 
in, Church of England people were building places 
of worship for Presbyterians and Wesleyans, | 
because we did not help them. They are rallying 
round the old Church wonderfully now. Oh! for 
three other parsons with their hearts in the right 
place. We might then seize and hold this Cam- 
paspe district for all time.” 


He promises that they should not find him an 
exacting Bishop. ‘‘ My dimensions are the height 
and breadth of the Church of England.” He was 
taking all possible steps that their maintenance 
should be assured to them, and the life was of the 
kind that should attract and inspire any young 
man of courage and ability, and above all’ with 
single-minded devotion to the service of God and 
man. 


“I can’t tell you the charm of this primitive 
life,” he writes, in one of his early letters ; “ driving 
along through the seemingly boundless ranges, 
startling magpies, bright parrots, sometimes kan- 
garoos and emus; coming at evening to a rough 
bush township, where the school-house or church 
is surrounded by buggies and tied horses, and the 
great rough men and pretty-looking girls are 
gathered. Then the boiling of tea over a ruddy 
fire, and the talk and the cheering and the hearty 
enjoyment of every one.”’ 


This picture and many others like them are 
pleasant to look at. But the Bishop often found 
himself in scenes less idyllic. 

It was his readiness to take part with his people 
in the common interests of their daily lives, their 
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work, their home-life, and their play, that won their 
hearts ; to the influence he won gained through his 
sympathy with them in their times of relaxation 
and their recreations, Dr. Green, afterwards 
Bishop of Ballarat, bears witness. He describes 
how they felt at home with him when they saw 
him going about, as the cartoons loved to picture 
him, smoking his pipe and attended by his dog 
Tim. They noticed how he enjoyed himself when 
he looked on at their manly sports; and when he 
attended, as he did now and then, their great 
football matches. This combination of genuine 
interest in their amusements, taking a hand as it 
were in the game, combined with the earnestness 
of his insistence on religious matters, gave hima — 
double force in his dealings with them. 


CHAPTER - VIII 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN VICTORIA 


A suBJECT of keen interest to Bishop Moorhouse, 
and one which he at once saw was of vital impor- 
tance, was the religious education of the children. 
He found it at its lowest ebb. Neither at home 
nor at school did they receive any instruction in 
the truths of Christianity worthy of the name; 
and the danger was that they would grow up from 
mere healthy little animals into the kind of 
Australian larrikin who would, to use a modern 
expression, have no use for religion. The girls 
and boys would not be without their natural 
virtues; but one element in their constitution 
would be totally neglected—that of the soul. 

The Bishop felt keenly the danger this would 
be to the whole community of the present and the 
next generation, and he set himself with all 
his heart and soul to remedy this crying evil. 
“Tf I can only get the little children taught their 
Bibles,”’ he writes, “‘I don’t care what happens. 
The children in our State schools may not even 
read the Bible in school hours. Hence some, I 
fear many, are growing up heathens.” 

Seeing that a sharp conflict lay before him, 
the Bishop equipped himself for the fight, deter- 


mined to use every weapon that might strike 
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home. He rallied his forees—Churchmen, Chris- 
tians of all denominations—urging them to fight 
to the last ditch. To his own clergy he wrote a 
vigorous letter, begging them to lay siege to the 
parents and to get hold of the children by every 
means in their power. If old methods failed 
let them try new ones. He summoned meetings 
for discussions—often stormy ones did they 
prove—he bombarded the press with letters and 
articles, which proyoked counter-attacks from the 
papers, needing a reply in their turn. 

It was a long fight, for the enemy used all 


* possible means to weary him out. . But he was 


ready to meet all comers, as long as he could win 
in the end. 

That the Bishop did not exaggerate the 
ignorance of the children, nor the dangers that 
sprang from it, came home to him forcibly in two 
incidents that entered into his own personal 
experience. They were not isolated cases. In 
one of their long drives up the country they came 
to a place where Dr. Moorhouse was going to take 
a service. Here they met a little boy and stopped 
to speak to him. “Do you know what to-day 
is ?’? asked Mrs. Moorhouse. ‘‘ No, he didn’t 
know anything about the day.” “It is Good 
Friday. Haven’t you been told what happened 
then?” “No, he hadn’t any idea about it.” 
In a few simple words Mrs. Moorhouse told him 
about the death of Jesus Christ on the Cross and 
what it meant for us. “‘I have never heard of 
the gentleman,” was all the boy had to say in 
reply. 

On another occasion, on a visit to a school 
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the master begged the Bishop to give him some 
advice as to what he should do in a very perplexing 
case. He had a boy under him who was an 
inveterate liar. It was not merely that he told an 
occasional school-boy lie, but it was a flagrant 
case of constant and deliberate lying. He had 
tried to cure him in every possible way, and had 
failed. How was he to get at the boy? There 
seemed no foundation on which to build. He had 
assured him over and over again that he would 
be certain to-be found out in the end. Nobody 
would trust him or have any dealings with him, and 
his whole career would end in disgrace and ruin. 
But he could make no impression on the boy, who 
only replied ‘‘that he would pit his brains against 
the world. He was quite clever enough to hold 
his own against anyone.” The law forbade the 
master to teach religion in the school, and he had 
nothing to fall back on. “If I were in your 
place,” said the Bishop, ““I must say I should 
break the law, and say to the boy, ‘It is quite 
true, my lad, that you may be clever enough to 
succeed for a time, as far as the world goes. But 
there is one Whom you can never deceive, against 
Whom you can never prevail, Who knows all, and 
can do all, and is certain to bring stern retribution 
on you at the last.’” ‘I dare not speak of God,” 
was the master’s reply. ‘It would be as much as 
my place is worth. I should lose my post at once.” 

Cases such. as these, typical of many others, 
stirred the Bishop to fresh enterprise. 

It was true that in the towns and in many 
places up the country Sunday schools were to be 
found, and some of the children attended them. 
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But by no means all; and double efforts were 
needed. So he determined to start Saturday 
schools in addition, and to make them as attractive 
and interesting as possible. To his great delight 
he found the parents favourable and the children 
flocking into them. 

He writes the year after his arrivalin Australia: — 


“My DEAR FRIEND, 

*“T am happy to report that things are 
still going on favourably here. Finding that the 
children are getting no religious instruction in the 
State schools and but little in the Sunday schools, 
I have begun a new movement for imparting 
religious instruction on Saturdays and Sundays. 
We have held several large and enthusiastic 
meetings, and have got a new society formed 
to promote the object. First I had to whip up 
the clergy to something like enthusiasm in the 
matter, telling them that the blood of the children 
would be on their heads and mine if we suffered 
them to grow up as heathens. Next I told the 
laity the same. . . . All sorts of objections were 
started, but they have been overborne by the 
general enthusiasm, and we are beginning with 
the happiest auguries.... The first Saturday 
school was more numerously attended than the 
Sunday school, and in one parish the numbers 
went up in one week from 120 to 1000. Of 
course this_is only temporary excitement; but 
it shows what may be done when one sets earnestly 
about it.... I will confide to you that my 
greatest trouble was with the clergy. I called a 
preliminary meeting of parsons and laid the 
matter before them. The usual scene began. 
One had tried to meet the difficulty and failed. 
One saw this difficulty, another that, and the 
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feeling was beginning to be entertained that they 
had checkmated the aggressive Bishop, when I 
broke out on them with, ‘ Well, gentlemen, if you 
won't. do this work then I will go to the laity and 
tell them they must do it by hook or by crook ; 
but these children shall not die.’ This brought 
them to their senses. We set to work, got up the 
meetings, stirred the laity, and have now got 
Sunday schools in nearly all the parishes.’’ 


But the battle was not to be won in a day, nor 
in many days. Again and again he had to return 
to the charge. After he had made a strong 
speech on the subject at the opening of the Church 
Assembly, he says :— 


** In conjunction with some of the Presbyterians 
and Wesleyans I called a meeting and invited 
discussion. The place was crowded. I read a 
paper. Then eight men came forward and objected 
on sceptical grounds to having the Bible in the 
schools. I was allowed as long as I liked to 
answer them, and was wonderfully helped in 
fighting the good fight. I had heard all their 
objections before in Sheffield, and so hit away 
heartily. They interrupted me at first and made 
a noise; but soon they listened and were still. 
We won most triumphantly by more than two to 
one; and best of all, one of my antagonists pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to me for my manly and 
straightforward treatment of them. This meeting 
made the movement popular. All the Protestant 
Communions have joined, and we have just 
completed a list of Bible lessons which we shall 
present to the Government. I send you my two 
addresses by this mail. What the result may be 
I don’t know, but the people say that the Bible 
had never so good a chance before. May God 
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help us to get our children taught the blessed 
Gospel of His dear Son.”’ 


But later letters show what an uphill task he 
had undertaken. Alas for poor human nature! 
Many who as fellow-Christians should have been 
united on the same side were carrying on a kind 
of petty civil war within their own ranks; and 
the Bishop often found open enemies among the 
sceptics easier to deal with than with these. He 
had to face party-spirit, jealousies, dissensions 
between Churchmen and Nonconformists. Worst 
of all was the bitter feeling that prevailed against 
the Roman Catholics. 


** All the Nonconformists went with me,” he 
writes, “till it came to the question of giving a 
separate grant to the Roman Catholics; and then 
the Wesleyans in a body left us, ‘not, they 
protested, because they loved Christ less, but 
because they hated Rome more.’ Nothing will 
induce me to join in the bigoted howl against 
Rome. I had far rather that a child of mine 
received the gospel plus superstition than that he 
were brought up a heathen, living like a beast, 
to die like a beast. There were Christians in 
St. Paul’s day less orthodox on the subject of the 
Resurrection than the Pharisees. Did He, there- 
fore, feel that the Pharisees were nearer to Him 
than the mistaken Christians? Nothing of the 
kind. The Pharisees did not love Christ, but the 
heretics did. The hatred of Rome here is 
incredible. I ‘could have gained my Rohs long 
ago but for that.’ 


But the Bishop had the comfort of knowing 
that his labours had not been thrown away. He 
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had, at any rate, set the wheels of the machine in 
motion, whether or no he would be allowed to see 
them in full and successful working order before 
he left Melbourne. In one of his later letters to 
his old friend in England, in 1881, he is able to 
assure him, “That the prospects of religious 
education in this Colony are much brighter, and 
that it is quite possible that with steady pressure 
we may get the Bible introduced and the study 
of it made one of the regular lessons taught by the 
schoolmaster. I shall have something to tell you 
soon; but now I am simply resting body and mind.” 

The letter was written from Tasmania, where 
he was taking a much-needed and much-enjoyed 
holiday. 

That the Bishop did not lose the esteem and 
respect of those who differed from him and strongly 
opposed him, ample proof was given long before 
he left Melbourne. 

Dr. Leeper, the Head of Trinity College, testified 
that he was acknowledged by all denominations 
as their captain and spokesman. | 

Speaking of the true Unity of the Spirit the 
Bishop says :— 


“‘ We are like men starting from different points 
to climb the weary steeps of some lofty mountain. 
Far away from each other our paths seem to 
lie... but every hour will bring us nearer to 
each other; till at last in the eventide we shall 
join hands and know that our goal was one... . 
Only seek Christ, only keep the eye steadfastly 
fixed on Him, and then sooner or later, in this life 
or another, we shall forget our differences, find our 
brethren, and rejoice together in the vision of God.” 


CHAPTER IX 
PREACHING AND TEACHING 


THERE was another class whom the Bishop was 
anxious to enlist in the cause of Christianity— 
men with little time or inclination to give thought 
to any life beyond the bustle and jostle of every- 
day activities in Melbourne, with all its struggles 
and competitions. Howshould he reach the business 
and professional classes? The best chance of 
their giving him a hearing seemed to be the 
luncheon hour. If he failed to get them to listen 
to him then, if he were dull and commonplace 
or unpractical, it would be a lost opportunity. 
So he set to work to give them what would most 
appeal to them—short, pointed, straightforward 
addresses, that would suit their practical minds. 
It did not take them long to discover that they 
had come into contact with a true man, who had 
a stronger intellectual and moral grip on the 
problems of life than their own; and soon there 
were to be seen at mid-day crowds of business men, 
lawyers, doctors, flocking to hear his addresses. 
Here was a parson who held the highest rank 
among the clergy, without the official manner, 
free from cant and from pomposity, and from all 
strait-laced narrowness ; ready to admit their need 


of recreation, and every innocent entertainment ; 
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striving to serve them by every means in his 
power ; longing to help them to battle against the 
evil around them and enlist them in the service 
of his and their Master. 

But the most remarkable proof of the power 
he wielded in the diocese, if pumbers and enthusi- 
astic audiences are a test, were the weekly courses 
of lectures which he delivered each autumn of the 
years he spent at Melbourne. At first they were 
given in one of the churches; but the audience 
soon outgrew the accommodation, and they had 
to be transferred to the big town hall, which held 
four thousand. It was a wonderful thing to see 
that hall packed on a week-day from end to end— 
men and women of all social grades and shades of 
theology, their whole attention riveted on the 
speaker, whose eloquent words could lift them out 
of their work-a-day life into new worlds of thought 
and interest. Whether he took a book of the 
Bible—perhaps little known to many except by 
name, and of little or no bearing hitherto on their 
lives ; or known so well that the words seemed to 
have lost their meaning, whatever the subject 
might be, often some moral problem like that of 
the sufferings of the righteous as set forth in the 
book of Job-—or some supposed irreconcilable 
opposition between science and religion, he 
managed to rivet attention. Because he loved his 
subject he made his hearers love it too. He never 
aimed at popularity, or tried to raise an easy smile, 
though he could not prevent the humour natural 
to him peeping out here and there. 

And so not only the people of Melbourne, but 
those of the country round about and from long 
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distances flocked to hear him. What if some 
came at first out of curiosity, or because their 
friends came, or, as has been suggested, for the 
pleasure of hearing his beautiful voice; yet come 
they did, and when once they had listened to him 
they felt they must hear him again. Perhaps there 
were many who could not follow all his arguments, 
but at any rate he had given them something to 
think about, and one day they might be able to 
find their way into regions of which he had given 
them a glimpse. But to the thoughtful and 
studious his words were a new inspiration. 

He was determined to give them of his very 
best. 

He read, he pondered, he examined new 
theories, he compared ancient and modern condi- 
tions of life and opinion, applying old lessons to 
new circumstances. His letters show how, as he 
walked or rode in his long expeditions up the 
country, his mind was working away at the subject 
before him. 

His lectures on “The Gospel and City Life 
in Corinth”? were perhaps the most brilliant. 
Those on “Religion and Science”? the most 
profound. They are a model of depth and sim- 
plicity ; depth of thought, simplicity of style. 
The Bishop describes those on Corinth as “a 
blend of historical-philosophical-theology, if such 
a mixture could be understood.” 

The Epistles to the Corinthians was a aie 
chosen subject, since it gives openings for thought 
and spiritual feeling and experience, and for 
questions on practical life, with its daily difficulties 
and temptations. The Bishop brought ancient 
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Corinth and modern Melbourne face to face with 
one another. They seemed just as different as 
they could be. Was he not reading the thoughts 
of the audience when, after describing life in the 
Greek city in all its varied aspects, depicting with 
masterly touch the different schools of philosophy 
and their various theories of life, he exclaimed : 
“But what, you will say, is all this to us? It 
may be an intensely interesting chapter in human 
thought and speculation, but what application 
has it to these times? The very closest, my 
friends. The prevailing ideal philosophy of this 
age is, in all essential particulars, identical with 
that against which the apostle protested.” 

And he goes to call Hegel, Strauss, and the other 
philosophers of the Tiibingen School to bear witness 
to his assertion. 


“It is the philosophy which spoke recently in 
the lips of a German pastor in this wise: ‘ Of course 
we are not met here together to commemorate the 
historic ascension of the man Jesus Christ into 
Heaven, for that implies belief in the resurrection, 
and belief in the resurrection implies belief in the 
miraculous, and the belief in the miraculous is an 
exploded superstition. No; the Resurrection of 
Easter Day is a resurrection of humanity, under 
the power of Him whom you call the Lord, the 
resurrection from a death of sin; and the real 
ascension which we commemorate is the ascension 
of humanity—to what? To the glories of the 
19th century.’ 

“The glories of the 19th century! And what 
are these? Ask its prophets, and will they not 
answer: ‘ To make arailway, to build a steamship, 
to measure the distance of a star, to compute the 
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age of a geologic deposition, to analyse a physical 
substance; above all to increase the pleasures of 
the senses? And what are all these, I ask you, but 
forms of knowledge and enjoyment and achieve- 
ment, which belong essentially to our bodily life, 
and which shall be made obsolete by bodily death ? 
Man is something more than body, and he has a 
life nobler and vaster than that of time. Now, 
then, about yourself, about the immortal creature 
which shall begin to live after passing through the 
portal of the grave? Are you made any better, 
nobler, fitter for the presence of God by the glories 
- of the 19th century ? Do you find yourself getting 
any more power over sin by being told that you 
belong to a race by means of which the eternal 
is manifesting itself? Do you find that it makes 
you purer, humbler, more self-denying, to be told 
that the race you belong to is ascending into the 
glories of the 19th century ? Oh! where is the 
wise man, where is the scribe? Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world? Hath He 
not chosen the weak things of this world and the 
things that are despised, the simpletons and the 
nonentities, to put to shame the great and wise 
and noble things in which men boast themselves ? ”” 


Yes, old Corinth and new Melbourne might be 
worlds away in time and place, but they were 
strangely alike too. 

And it was not only in thought but in practice 
in every-day life that the resemblance consisted. 


“Take,” he said, ‘‘for example, the ri 
between the followers of different religious teachers 
and preachers in Corinth. Is that unknown in 
Victoria ? Let us remember St. Paul’s monition 
on this point. Minister-worship is degradation. 
You do not belong to the minister; he belongs to 
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you, he is appointed to serve you in the place of 
Christ for your edification. Yea, and all things 
are yours, whether of Paul or Apollos or Cephas. 
Say you are Paul’s, and you deprive yourself of the 
service of Apollos or Cephas, whereas all were 
intended for each of you. Christ is for each. 
If, then, His light comes to you through these 
human media, each of whom can reflect but his 
own colour, it is clear that you must have them all 
if they are to recombine and become for you the 
white light of Christ. Yea, and not only are all 
ministers yours, but the world and life and death, 
things present and things to come. Ye are owners 
of all the earth and all the future, but only on one 
condition, that you are Christ s—that you surrender 
yourself to Him as utterly as He surrendered His 
Will to His Father. So will you use all which you 
can claim, not for strife and vainglory, but for 
your good to the use of edifying.” 


It would be tempting to quote passage after 
passage bearing on questions, such as mystic 
revelations, miraculous gifts, doctrine and worship, 
the relation between the sexes, and many others 
that come up from time to time, and will as long 
as the world lasts. 

What has been said may serve to indicate the 
line of study he took. But it can give no adequate 
idea of the fulness and richness of thought the 
lectures contain. Though they are addressed 
more to the intellect than to the heart, we come 
upon passages of singular beauty in their appeal to 
the deeper things of the spirit ; of the constraining 
love of Christ, and the supremacy of Christian 
charity over all gifts and graces. ‘ Where love 
is lost,” he exclaims, “‘ all is lost.” 
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It is something to read the lectures; it would 
have been better still to have seen and heard the 
speaker. Besides the gain to his hearers of the 
spiritual help he gave, it was an advantage to them 
to be brought into touch with him. He was no 
longer a mere nametothem, but a personalacquaint- 
ance, their own Bishop, of whom they were justly 
proud. 

Of the lectures on religion and science, that 
entitled “The Postulates of Sensation” was 
perhaps the most noteworthy. His gift for making 
difficult things clear could not find a better example. 
He leads his audience on from step to step in his 
argument, never hesitating to make use of the 
most homely illustrations, given sometimes with a 
touch of humour, till he reaches the noble ending. 
The topstone of the structure he has gradually 
built up is :— 


‘the Infinite Will of God; and the most momentous 
question which a human being can put is: Am I 
related to the Infinite Will from which I came, and 
how? Science is dumb. Reason is dumb. But, 
blessed be God, Christ is not dumb. Coming 
down from that inner sphere of reality where 
God is, and breaking through into our dim world 
of appearance, He showed us in the speaking forms 
of our own life, and told us in the forms of our own 
speech and thought, all which can be communi- 
cated to us of God. And what was that? That 
the Infinite and Absolute Being—the real Being 
which sustains all appearance, the Eternal Being 
which has projected itself into all the forms of 
time—is our Father. Not only so; but that He 
is our Father by the very necessity of His Being. 
It was fatherly love coming into form which made 
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us in His own image. It was fatherly love which, 
when we lapsed into sin and became prodigals, 
sent its Best-beloved to seek us and win our hearts 
and bring us home again. God loves us because 
He must love us, because He cannot think or act 
without fatherliness. My friends, science never 
told me this. But when the voice of revelation 
makes it known it finds me. I cry, this is just the 
great love I have been longing for and hoping for. 
God is my Father. Starting from sensation I 
climbed the mighty stairs of thought till I came to 
the basis of His throne. There clouds and dark- 
ness hid all about me. Then lo! out of the cloud, 
scattering the darkness, there broke, like the 
sun out of the storm-cloud, the radiant form of 
the Son of God. ‘ Look,’ He cried, ‘ and believe; 
He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father. 
Give Me thy hand, O feeble doubting brother, and 
I will lead thee to My Father and thy Father, thy 
God and My God.’ I heard and believed. I 
followed and saw. And now in the midst of feeble- 
ness and poverty and sin I am strong beyond 
hope. I can bear all doubt, and tolerate all 
mystery, and triumph over all suffering ; because 
T lean on my Father’s arm, and possess my Father’s 
peace, and am going to my Father’s home—where 
I shall see no longer ‘thro’ a glass darkly, but 
face to face; and know even as I am known.’ ”’ 


What the influence of these lectures was on 
those who heard them, is shown in the letters 
received by the Bishop from men of different 
status and religious opinion. But their influence 
spread far beyond the audience, as they were 
reported in papers in other provinces of Australia 
and in New Zealand. The effect on the press in 
Victoria, was very striking. Papers which before 
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had attacked him passed from contempt to respect 
and admiration. 

“The principal newspaper here,” writes the 
Bishop, ‘‘ has leaders now quite religious in tone. 
People say I have converted the Argus. I do 
not think so; but I have, I hope, made some small 
impression on the readers, and this has reacted on 
the articles. Scepticism is more hesitating and 
respectful, and that is something.” 

There was much however, still to be done, and 
he had to withstand a volley of attacks from letters 
in the newspapers and to reply to them. He 
got some amusement out of the assaults in the 
cartoons in the Melbourne Punch, in one of which 
he was depicted with boxing gloves on, with his 
opponents labelled Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics, lying knocked out in various directions. 

If when he was at home in England Dr. Moor- 
house had devoted much time and thought to 
preaching and teaching, he felt their importance 
still more in Melbourne, though this never led him 
to undervalue the other means of grace. No one 
who really knew him could accuse him of that. 
But in face of the indifference and often the hostility 
shown towards religion and the temptation to 
absorption in material interests, he felt the urgent 
need of outspoken vigorous preaching. By that 
means, following the example of the apostles in 
the early days of the Church, he believed he could 
best break up the fallow ground of men’s hearts. 

He gave great care to his sermons, and prepared 
them in this wise. There was a certain tree in his 
garden where he would take up his position and 
sit for an hour or two thinking out his subject 
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and the words in which he would express himself, 
these words taking the imprint of his thought as 
easily and naturally as a garment takes the form 
of its wearer. Then he would retire to his study 
and write it all out without a correction. He 
would take his MS. into the pulpit with him, 
though he was well able to dispense with it. 

His weekly lectures he generally gave to the 
reporter as he mounted the platform. é 


es 


When he was giving a lecture on the “ Galatian 4 


‘ 
a 


Lapse,” he handed the MS. to the man, who took “‘ | 
it into the town hall and read it carefully while “2 
Dr. Moorhouse was speaking. He remarked after- : 
wards, “The Bishop made one alteration, he put 
a for instead of an of.” 

After a particularly powerful sermon the 
Bishop’s registrar spoke to the verger as they 
came out of church together. 

** Well! and what did you think of our Bishop 
to-day ?”> With an awestruck face, the man 
replied, “‘ I think, sir, we are all pygmies.” 


% 
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CHAPTER X 
VISITATION TOURS 


THERE were many classes of people scattered far 
and wide in his diocese with whom the Bishop 
longed to come into personal touch. There were 
the miners, the sheep-farmers and herdmen, and 
many others in the back blocks, all these must be 
visited if possible. He had always enjoyed mixing 
with working-men. If he could once reach their 
hearts and get a hold on them he was sure he would 
find them warm and staunch friends. He was 
full of human nature, and liked to get down to 
the bed-rock of character, the importance of which 
he always held to be greater than that of intellect. 
But he knew that many of them were blest with 
brains too. They might have had little help from 
books or other means of education beyond what 
their own minds could suggest to them; but the 
experience of life must press on the attention of 
those who thought at all, questions on such big 
subjects as suffering, love, life, death, and the 
possibilities of immortality. What did they think 
about them ? Man is said to be a religious animal. 
What was their religion? Was it any good to 
them in face of these great questions? He would 
try to find out for himself, 


One thing he was glad to believe, and that was 
102 
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that the majority of them were men of grit, not 
weaklings of the follow-my-leader type. He was 
prepared to meet with rough specimens, and worse 
than rough, men of low and even brutal propen- 
sities, . 

But then there were plenty of others of a higher 
type, living perhaps in lonely stations in the Bush, 
on remote sheep-farms; men of education, from 
English universities, compelled by circumstances 
to try and make their fortunes in the colonies, 
yet anxious that their children should have- all 
the advantages they could givethem. They would 
send them to England for education if they could 
afford it, but if not to schools in one of the big 
towns in Australia. And if even that could not 
be, at least they would try and make their home 
in the wilds as well-ordered with the refinements 
of life as was possible. 

To households like these the visits of the Bishop, 
_ bringing a whiff of the old country, were a real 
joy. And when Mrs. Moorhouse came with him, 
her kind heart, full of sympathy for the hard- 
working mistress of the house, made her presence 
particularly welcome. There was a vigour about 
her personality that was fortifying. 

The saddest cases he came across were those of 
the ne’er-do-weels, who had been sent out by 
their families to sink or swim, in the hope that 
the latter would be the result. Often they were 
men of high birth and education, leaving rich and 
beautiful homes. As one who spent many years 
in the diocese said, “ You might meet an Harl’s 
son carrying a hod of bricks, or carting manure.” 
It was a come-down, certainly ; yet if they might 
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have been called loafers and wasters at home, 
any honest work would be a gain to them. 

But they soon wearied of it ; and in the remoter 
parts of the colony they preferred an unstable life 
of wild adventure, and needed a strong hand to 
prevent them from drifting out of the reach of 
all good influences and going under altogether. 
It was a hard task to rescue them; and the most 
difficult thing of all was to induce them to write 
to their families. If they were getting on and 
“‘making good,” they might be persuaded. If 
not, it was almost impossible to move them. 

Here were chances for Bishop Moorhouse 
of helping his fellow-creatures to ee their 
footing. 

Nor would the needs of the natives be for- 
gotten. In Victoria there were no great number 
of them ; still, some were to be found living in their 
camps and settlements. They were mostly of 
such low intelligence that they were unable to 
receive much teaching. But after opening relations 
with them by talking to the parents in their own 
broken English about their piccaninnies, he could 
find some common ground on which to meet 
them, by simple talk about the Great Father of 
all, his own and theirs. 

When he set out on his visitation tours, which 
in the course of each year would cover several 
months, it was a refreshment to leave the stuffy 
atmosphere of committee rooms, town halls, 
offices, and ecclesiastical buildings of one sort and 
another, and get out into the free air and big 
solitudes of nature. He loved to notice the 
plants and trees, the birds and beasts, in which 
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his taste for natural history gave him special 
interest. 

He writes enthusiastically about the scenery— 
of the gum trees, two to four hundred feet high, 
which it seemed a sacrilege to be chopping and 
burning down; but then the rich soil which 
nourished them was wanted for wheat, and so they 
must go. As in one of his long expeditions the 
road took him over mountain-ranges, intersected 
by valleys filled with tall and luxuriant fern-trees, 
growing on the banks of brooks as fresh and 
crystal clear as any that could be found in England, 
he said he never saw such beauty and richness of 
foliage anywhere. Every turn of the road was a 
surprise. At another time we find him revelling 
in the wide-spreading pasture lands which carried 
him back to Biblical times. 


“ As,” he writes, “ we got over the vast moun- 
tain-barrier it was like coming out of Héllenthal 
into Himmelsreich. I daresay you know the 
Hell-valley and the Heaven-kingdom in the Black 
Forest. That was what I thought of, when emerging 
from steep rough mountains, I came upon a rolling 
grassy tableland some twenty miles across, where 
the hills, covered with apparently a green velvet 
carpet, sloped down in soft graceful curves into 
broad valleys, watered by the freshest of streams. 
Large herds of cattle and vast flocks of sheep 
were feeding over the hills and valleys. We 
stopped at the station of one of these great sheep- 
masters, as great a man (if measured by the size 
of his flocks) as Mesha, king of Moab. And when 
on leaving my room in the morning I saw a great 
row of horses picketted in the home-paddock, and 
a mob of sheep-dogs barking and playing, while 
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men were getting ready for their long rides over 
hill and valley in the bright sun and the fresh crisp 
mountain air, I felt what a glorious life the Patri- 
archs must have lived, and what a simple whole- 
some life the shepherd lived yet, far away in these 
mountain solitudes.” 


One of the great objects of the Bishop’s life in 
Victoria was to try to raise the tone of religious 
worship, whether in town or country. In his 
Visitation tours he found how low it had sunk. 
In many remote places there was no place of 
worship at all, and nothing to mark any difference 
between Sunday and week-day. In other parts 
there might be churches; but too often the 
Services held in them were rather a hindrance 
than a help to devotion. There was nothing to 
uplift or to inspire reverence in the hearts of the 
few who attended them. The clergy were too 
poor, as were also their congregations, to keep 
even the fabric of the church in decent repair. 
And either through carelessness or discouragement 
things had been allowed to drift. 

To remedy these evils the Bishop created a 
body of rural deans, who should go round their 
districts and bring back reports to him. But he 
wanted too to see the conditions for himself. 

- Here are one or two examples of what he 
saw :— 


“In several of the small Bush churches I found 
no Communion table, or when one existed, no 
rail to enclose it. In one little place at Healsville a, 
man brought in a. round table covered with a figured 
cloth and set it down under the desk which 
served as reading-desk and pulpit. After service 
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he shouldered it and carried it away. The only 
Communion-service at another place was an 
earthenware plate and a coffee-cup. At another 
monsieur the reader, whom I directed to read 
prayers, sat down majestically in his grand rostrum 
during the singing of the Te Deum while the 
rest of us stood up as we ought.” 


In many instances he was pleased to find a 
more reverential spirit in the congregation than in 
their minister. No one can have been less insistent 
on outward forms and details of ritual than he 
was, when parson and people were doing their 
best under adverse conditions, and he could see 
the true spirit of reverence in them. In a simple 
Service in a school or workshop or shed, if there 
were no other place of meeting, he would join 
with gratitude. He was much pleased with one 
he held in one of the rudest churches he had seen 
in the country. 


“It was a Presbyterian school rented by us, 
built of logs and without any internal furniture, 
but a small deal table and a few rude forms. The 
people were as primitive as the place, but the 
building was crammed. There were some remark- 
able faces among the audience, and all were 
attentive and apparently as interested as if they 
had possessed the opportunities of their friends in 
Melbourne. When all had left, the queer little log 
shanty was left in its solitude to the kangaroos and 
the opossums.” 


The Baptisms, which he often held in out-of- 
the-way places, sometimes for whole families, 
were followed by addresses to parents and 
children. Very primitive and very touching he 
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found it when he saw tears in the eyes of some 
mothers as he talked to their little ones. . 

In a place on the river Goulburn, where many 
wood-cutters are employed :— 


“Some of these men,” he says, “did a fine 
generous action. Hearing that in the absence of 
a church I should have to preach in the atheneum, 
and fearing that the said building would not hold 
half the people who would want to hear me, they 
went to their employer, a Mr. Quiggin, and asked 
him to let them convert their saw-mill into a 
temporary church. This he willingly permitted, 
and accordingly they gave up their half-holiday 
on Saturday to the work; and another half- 
day on Monday to reconvert the church into a 
saw-mill. When I went on Sunday evening, 
having preached in the morning at a place ten 
miles distant, I found that through the yard a 
path had been cleared, lights placed on logs to 
show the way, and the mill itself converted into a 
grand hall, by hangings of various kinds, filled 
with seats, and the seats with several hundred 
people. It was a strange sight, all their faces 
lighted by the fitful gleam of candles and kerosene 
lamps; the great dim space over their heads, 
and all so still and reverent, where ordinarily 
there was nothing but the whirl of machinery 
and the din of labour. These things touch me, 
bringing back the feeling of the Church’s early 
days, and revealing, thank God, beneath the rough 
exterior of many of these hardy labourers some- 
thing of the hearty affectionate attachment of a 
simpler day. 

‘““And then, after the Service, to crown all, 
there came the melting touch of home—a man 
from Hornsey. I hope God will give me strength 
to keep on this work many a year yet (this was 
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written in 1878). But whenever I do go back to 
England, if ever I do, I shall not forget these 
moving experiences of the bush and forest.”’ 


In a mining district at which he arrived after 
a ride of twenty-three miles over rough roads 
across mountain ridges, stiff and tired so that he 
could hardly dismount, never having been across 
a horse’s back for twenty years, he was particularly 
pleased with his congregation. 


\ 

“Fine fellows these miners are. Rough 
Cornish men, Yorkshire tykes, Danes, Swedes, 
and Russians. The place was thronged; the 
audience nearly all men. And one Swede said 
to me on leaving, ‘I wish my mate could have 
heard you. You have given us just the same 
reason for believing in the New Testament as 
we get for believing in the antiquity of the rocks.’ ”’ 


In one little mushroom place, run up hastily 
a year and a half before, consisting of a store and 
a hotel and two or three cottages, there was no 
building for worship at all. 


“So,” he writes, ‘‘ the selectors in the forests 
all round gathered under the starlight in front of 
the store to the number of about two hundred, and 
I spoke to them from the verandah. All my heart 
went out to the poor dear people struggling there 
without school or church, and evidently longing 
for both. I told them they must build a church. 
Let it be four slab walls, knocked together anyhow _ 
by their joint labour. Up it must go! They 
belonged to the grandest race in the world, and they 
were bound to take care that its citizens did not 
grow up like wild animals. They were parents, 
and their children’s souls ought to be more to them 
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than meat and drink. . Many were strongly 
moved, and promised to work and give, and I 
believe the church will soon be up.” 


Here is one more happy experience that we 
must be allowed to quote. After describing the 
joy he felt on seeing little wooden churches rising 
in the desert, congregations gathered and sympathy 
won, he says :— 


** ‘You cannot easily realise what all this means, 
and so you cannot easily understand the joy with 
which the other day I opened a bush church 
which had cost the eae £300. I felt that here 
was a centre of holy influence to which all that was 
good would rally. . . . These agricultural centres 
are nearly certain to be permanent. They are 
not like mining townships. At a place called 
Dronin, in the very heart of the forest, a church 
was opened the other day of a rougher and cheaper 
kind, but of which the history was most interesting, 
The people were so poor they could not afford to 
pay for clearing the church site of timber. They 
came down accordingly from all sides of the 
mountains, each man with his axe, and gave a 
day’s work to the clearing. Can you not imagine 
it ? The busy band of labourers, the resounding 
axe-blows and crash of falling trees breaking the 
forest silence, the cheery talk, above all the 
sense of brotherhood in doing a holy work, a House 
for the Eternal, where they and their children 
and their children’s children might worship. Many 
a rough man feels these things. He can’t talk 
about them, and would not if he could.” 


Sometimes these services or meetings for a 
lecture were preceded or followed by talks with 
some of the men. In a place called Anderson’s 
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Creek, where he came upon the very earliest gold- 
field of Australia, he met one of the first party of 
three who struck gold at Bendigo. They told 
him many a tale of the olden time, as they sat 
drinking tea in the crazy school-room, in a house 
of gum-tree branches; tales of rough adventure, 
reckless daring, sudden fortune, wild dissipation, 
and too often broken fortune and early death. 

These of course interested the Bishop, but what 
pleased him better was a little incident he describes 
in.a later letter. He had been visiting a cluster 
of villages in the north-east corner of his diocese, 
where he had large and enthusiastic gatherings 
of people, whom he addressed on some of the” 
great questions, secular and religious, of the day. “s— 
At one of these places “the station-master,” he “# 
writes, “ was so eagerly interested in the subject ¢ ¢ 4” 
of my address that he pursued me to the railway- ° 
carriage, and hung on to the door, putting questions < 
on the deepest theological subjects. He so lost 
himself that he had to be requested by a porter 
to give the signal for the train to start ; and even 
then he ran by the moving train to put one question 
more.”’ 

At another time he writes :— 


ay *; J ‘ 


“There are some grand men up in these 
solitudes. One old gentleman I met up at Omeo, 
a fine chivalrous old man of sixty, who was as 
intelligent as any I have ever talked to. But he 
had gone through all manner of religious difficulties 
in England, and it was more than I could do 
in an hour’s talk to dissipate them. ‘Oh! you'll 
do great good to your Church,’ he said; ‘but ?m 
afraid I’m too old to be mended.’ I am only 

I 
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sure that I should be mended if I had some of 
his simple sincerity and chivalrous generosity. 
Another man I met on this tour—a man whose 
name is not unknown even in England, a man of 
great geological and ethnological knowledge—and 
with him (sitting on inverted fish-baskets on the 
bow of a steamer) I talked for five whole hours 
on all the great topics of philosophy and theology. 
He did me good, I know. I hope I did him some. 
At any rate, it was one of the most interesting 
conversations I ever had in my life, giving full 
play and enjoyment to heart, intellect, and imagina- 
tion. And I hope we were both more real, because 
more intelligent believers in the end.” 


With the memory of all these meetings on his 
tours, with gentle and simple, learned and ignorant, 
he exclaims :— 


“IT love my country work in spite of its great 
fatigue, and I hope and even venture to believe 
that sometimes I make the people feel that deep 
love for our Divine Master which possesses me 
more and more. Oh! if one could work without 
sin, with absolute singleness of eye, even earth 
would be a heaven!” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CATHEDRAL AND SYNODS—IRRIGATION 3 
CAMPAIGN 


THERE was another great scheme in the Bishop’s 
mind which he thought would help towards attain- 
ing his aim of raising the tone of Church Services 
in the diocese. It was the building in Melbourne 
of a Cathedral to take the place of the Church 
then used for one, which he impolitely describes 
as squalid. 
\ His successor speaks of this work as the one 
that will stand out as his greatest. Whether 
this were so or not, it was a noble enterprise, 
bravely carried through as far as he could accom- 
plish it. Remembering the grand Cathedrals of 
Kly and Westminster, in which he had been 
ordained and consecrated, and the influence 
that their beauty and dignity had had on him at 
the time, he determined that his own clergy 
should have all the help and inspiration that a 
fine building can give. He wanted it to be a 
central home of Church life for all, where thousands 
could assemble to take part in the Services. 

As usual he was the moving spirit. He chose 
the site and the architect; he stirred up the 
people to give and to work, like Ezra of old. 


The collecting of the funds, that necessary but 
113 
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most prosaic and trying feature in every good 
work, met with varied success. The coffers were 
low, and sometimes the money trickled in slowly. 
At other times delightful gifts of thousands—in 
one case of £10,000 from their richest layman— 
poured in. The Bishop himself subscribed £1000, 
to be followed by another £200, though he said 
he could ill afford it at the time. 

But what pleased him particularly was an offer 
from a rich Presbyterian, who wrote to the Argus, 
promising to give £5000 if the Church of England 
people would raise £25,000 among them by the 
end of the year. He modestly concealed his name 
from all but the Bishop and the editor; but 
there is no reason why it should now be withheld. 
The donor was F. Ormond, Esq. 

‘Under God,” writes Dr. Moorhouse, “ the 
raising of the money required was due to my last 
course of lectures here, which seemed to sink into 
some people’s hearts.” 

On April 13th, 1880, the work was really 
begun. 


* This has been a great day for this diocese,” 
writes the Bishop, “‘for we have laid the first 
stone of our Cathedral. Vast crowds gathered 
to the site. The Governor laid the stone and the 
Chief Justice and I addressed the people. We 
were listened to, not only with interest but enthusi- 
asm; and every one thinks that in spite of a few 
differences of opinion, the movement has taken 
hold of people’s minds, and will prosper. I am 
very much cheered by our present success, and 
trust that, as I have seen the beginning of the 
building, so God may spare me to see the topstone 
brought forth with shouting.” 
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This, however, was not to be. 

‘ Let us build for the years that we shall not 
see,’ says Mr. Henry Newbolt, in his poem, “ The 
Building of the Temple.” As far as the years 
went the Bishop did live to see them, for the 
Cathedral was finished with the exception of the 
central and western towers in 1891. 

He would have rejoiced to have been at 
Melbourne, at the completion and the Consecra- 
tion; but to his own great regret and to that of 
the people at Melbourne this was impossible, for at 
that time he had been called to the Bishopric of 
Manchester. But his interest in the Cathedral 
would remain, wherever he might be. And it was 
a great satisfaction to feel that he and the many 
zealous collectors for the fund had been able to raise 
before his departure, no less a sum than £100,000. 

In 1882, two years after the laying of the first 
stone, another great question came before the 
Bishop, one of even greater importance. Big 
things always appealed to his statesmanlike mind. 
Of course it was necessary that small points and 
details should often be brought to his notice, and 
it was his duty to attend to them. If they were 
very small indeed he was glad to dispatch them 
as quickly as might be. Sometimes they were 
little matters of precedence or etiquette. Here is 
one that probably amused rather than annoyed 
him :— . 

“Before the new Bishop’s arrival in Melbourne,” 
writes Dr. Reginald Stephen, the present Bishop 
of Newcastle, New South Wales, ‘‘ there was a 
strong movement among the laity of the diocese 
in favour of dropping the title, My Lord. The 
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late Sir William Stawell was one of the leaders, 
and Mr. Morris, the registrar, was a strong sympa- 
thiser. On his arrival the Bishop had to inter- 
view some of his laity. They were gathered at 
the registry, and most of them were anxious to 
drop the obnoxious title. The first to go was) 
Mr. Morris. As he came out he whispered to his 
brother malcontents, ‘I would call that man 
anything he likes.’ 

‘“‘ The Bishop’s own comment had been charac- 
teristic. ‘Personally,’ he said, ‘I don’t care 
what you call me. You may call me old Jim, if 
you like.’ However, he thought it worth while 
ne justify the title on historic grounds, which he 

id.”’ 


The great question which now came before him 
was of another kind of building than that of the 
Cathedral ; it was the framing of the Constitution 
of the Church in Australia, affecting both the 
present and in all probability the whole future 
life of the Church. A meeting of the General 
Synod was summoned to deal with this great 
question. It was to be held atSydney; andinthe 
absence of the Bishop of that diocese at the 
Lambeth Conference, Dr. Moorhouse was chosen 
to be chairman. 

It was a great occasion, and an assembly 
likely to be a difficult one, over which to ‘preside. 
He was not easily daunted, but he looked forward 
to it with some trepidation. When it was over 
he poured out his heart about it to his usual 
confidant, Canon Harvey :— 


“ Since I last wrote to you,” he says, “‘ we have 
had our General Synod. .All went to it with 
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something like despondency. Five years ago its 
last meeting (which was just over when I landed 
in Australia) time was wasted, tempers were tried, 
and the whole organisation of the Australian 
Church discredited. Besides this discouraging 
past, we had special difficulties to encounter. 
The Bishops of Sydney, Adelaide, and Tasmania 
would be absent, and we had to face the most 
formidable problem which had ever been sub- 
mitted to us. We had to settle the conditions of 
the Primacy, so as to conciliate at once the 
interests of the Diocese of Sydney and of the 
other Australian dioceses. We had _ besides to 
steer clear of the disquieting question of letters 
patent. All feared and many despaired. Some 
of our Melbourne people even refused to attend. 
But by God’s good hand upon us we surmounted 
all difficulties. At the crisis of our great debate it 
seemed as if a special inspiration of God descended 
upon us. I felt it as I spoke, and others felt it 
and showed it by a deathlike silence, a glowing 
of the eyes, a bowing of the hearts, and a sudden 
vanishing of all opposition. We worked like 
brothers without a single casual or vexatious 
objection. And after a fortnight’s hard exhausting 
work we sang together Te Dewm Laudamus with- 
the heart as well as the lips. I believe we have 
settled our Constitution on primitive lines, and in 
such a way that no deadlock can arise in the future. 
Letters patent and all State Churchisms we cast 
to the moles and to the bats. And we have proved. 
that the Church has power, on the lines laid down 
by the Ante-Nicene Fathers and Councils, to deal 
with her difficulties by her own power and in her 
own way.” 


There was another great enterprise of Bishop 
Moorhouse for the benefit of his diocese that 
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must not be forgotten—his efforts to ensure as 
far as was possible the water-supply in Victoria. 

In all agricultural questions he took a great 
interest, constantly referring in his letters to the 
conditions he found in his Visitation tours of 
soil, forestry, the growth of crops, the methods 
adopted by farmers and land-owners, and the 
supply of water. 

The last subject was pressed strongly upon his 
attention during the earlier years of his Episco- 
pate, when exceptionally poor rainfalls were 
followed by distressing droughts, as in 1879. 
They were painfully felt throughout the diocese, 
most especially in the agricultural and pasture 
lands. The people, he says, “‘ were bearing their 
losses with a noble silent patience which was 
admirable,” driving him to wish despairingly to 
try and find some way to help them. In his usual 
thorough way he set to work to see if any remedy 
could be found, and decided that it lay in two 
directions—the storage of water and a bettersystem 
of irrigation. Though as a rule enough water 
fell in winter, there was none in the summer. If 
it could be stored there would be a secure system 
of farming; and with their fine land ten times the 
number of people at that time could be supported. 

Quite determined to master his subject, he read 
all the books he could get hold of upon it. He- 
wrote strong letters to the Melbourne Argus, 
urging on the Government the duty of providing 
a large scheme of irrigation. The Honourable 
Alfred Deakin, who subsequently when in office 
worked zealously in the same good cause and 
wrote much on the subject, looking back on those 
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days generously owned that the Bishop had been 
the pioneer in the enterprise he was now carrying 
on. Dr. Moorhouse delivered courses of lectures 
throughout Victoria, in which he gave the history 
and results of irrigation in India, China, America, 
and other places. “Oh! my dear friend,” he 
writes to Canon Harvey, “if you had seen all the 
sufferings I have witnessed, and knew as I do how 
few care for the people’s good, or are honest enough 
to tell the truth, you would feel as I do, constrained 
to speak about it.” 

Meanwhile theological questions were entering 
into the campaign. ¢ Petitions poured in from those 
who had interests at stake that the Bishop would 
issue a special form of prayer for rain. He told 
them that they were quite at liberty to use the 
prayer in the Prayer-book; but there were two 
things they had to remember, one was that it was 
through their carelessness and lack of foresight that 
the supply of water had been allowed to run to 
waste; the other that it was their duty to set 
to work themselves to remedy their own neglect. 


“ Very well, gentlemen,” he said, “I willissuea — 


prayer if you desire it, but it will be in this form :— 
*O Almighty God, we humbly beseech Thee to 
pardon us for our sinful waste and neglect of Thy 
bountiful supply of rain and waters, and give us 
grace to make better use of these Thy precious 
gifts in the years that are to come.’”’ > 

This story was confirmed many years after by 
a man who had himself been a member of the 
deputation who came to the Bishop with the 
request. When he was staying in Edinburgh 
some time afterwards and talking to friends, one 
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of them chanced to mention the name of Bishop 
Moorhouse. Warming up at the sound of it, the 
man declared how highly he was thought of in 
Victoria, and how much they were indebted to 
him, and amongst other things with regard to 
irrigation. He owned that when they interviewed 
the Bishop they had been rather daunted at his 
reply, but were thankful afterwards, as it drove 
them to set to work to find ways of storing water. 

The efforts of Bishop and Minister were not in 
vain, for the system of irrigation that was gradually 
introduced led in the end to splendid crops of 
wheat being grown on the old parched ground ; 
and a colonial friend, writing to Dr. Moorhouse 
years afterwards, told him that the result of his 
lecture at Geelong was that the wilderness was 
blossoming like a rose. 


CHAPTER XII 
FIGHTS FOR POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORMS 


ESPECIALLY marked in the- Bishop’s character 
were two qualities which coloured his work and 
contributed to his success in the diocese. With- 
out the one to balance the other he would never 
have wielded the influence that was his. These 
were his transparent sincerity, impelling him to 
speak out his mind wherever he felt it his duty ; 
and his broad sympathy with human nature, 
which, as it was said of him, ‘‘ made him known and 
loved in the hut of the shepherd, the camp of the 
miner, and in the house of the settler; and he 
- could converse with each in his own language. 
In mountain glens, on rugged roads, in virgin 
forests, the name of James Moornouse is still 
treasured.” 

His sincerity was of equal value. Men realised 
that he would keep nothing back from them that 
ought to be said. Whether in questions of 
theology or of practical life, he would always have 
the courage of his opinions. He would risk giving 
offence by open rebuke where he thought it his 
duty to speak out. 

“‘ Everywhere,” he said, ‘‘ they give me a far 
better reception than I deserve; but I suppose my 
straight hitting from the shoulder suits them. I 
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them with good-nature and kindly feeling, and 
they take their punishment like men.” 

Whether in high places or in low he pursued 
this bold policy, which often brought him for the 
time into conflict in different directions; and 
though there was much of the soldier-spirit in him, 
and he had some love of a good fight, he often had 
to endure hardness in the course of it. 

Here is a nice state of affairs in public life, 
which he describes in one of his letters! written 
to Canon Harvey in February, 1878 :— 


‘“‘ We were getting on well with all our work, 
when suddenly everything here was thrown into 
confusion by a dead-lock in our political affairs. 
A democratic Ministry has done acts among us, 
as unjust as were ever perpetrated in the worst 
excesses of the French Revolution. I am glad 
to say that I persuaded the principal ministers of 
the Protestant denominations here to join in a 
protest against the injustice. It was rather a 
meagre affair; but it is difficult to draw up a docu- 
ment which men of different views and tempers 
will sign. We have kept clear of political con- 
troversy, and I have only protested on moral 
grounds against injustice. I am glad to learn 
that our protest has had considerable effect’ in 
defending the helpless and unoffending. But 
still, if ruffians in office had their way, they would, 
and they may, throw everything into anarchy, 
and precipitate a revolution, Already a Minister 
of the Crown has suggested to the mob, that if 
they have nothing better to do it would not be 
amiss for them to shoot a parson. This man 
turned Queen’s Evidence against his two brothers 
for sheep-stealing, and was himself told by the 
Chief Justice that he ought to be in the prisoner’s 
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dock, and not in the witness-box. You have not 
come to that yet in the dear old land. 

*““ As you may suppose, everything here is at a 
standstill. The panic is terrible. All trade is 
stopped. No money is forthcoming, and we 
must tide over the crisis as best we may. One 
thing I am determined upon—that, keeping out 
of the political differences, I will openly rebuke 
unrighteousness, whenever and by whomsoever 
it is done. The issue is with God. I look on 
the future hopefully, in spite of all; and think that 
this cloud, dark as it is, will pass without breaking 
into the storm of revolution. No one, however, 
can tell what a day may bring forth. Imagine 
a Governor signing warrants for the dismissal at 
a moment’s notice of all the county-court judges, 
police magistrates, and coroners in the land; 
and so shutting up the courts and stopping the 
courts of justice! He found that what he had 
done was illegal; and so he and the Ministry 
cancelled the Gazette in which the notice had been 
given, that for form’s sake they might restore one 
or two of their civil servants to their offices. If 
righteous men had not spoken out, I don’t know 
where we should have been now.” 


The private life both in city and country, the 
strong temptations to which many were exposed— 
' to gambling, drinking, and immorality—needed to 
be dealt with with a strong hand. The last 
especially stirred him. It may be that the evil 
in Victoria was not greater than in England and 
in many other countries ; but there it was, and he 
must head a crusade against it. If law could do 
much, public opinion might do still more, and it 
was this that he tried to stir up. With his high 
ideal of womanhood, he determined to do all he 
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could to restore both tempters and tempted to a 
new life of self-respect. All who took part in this 
holy warfare against sin won his deep gratitude 
and reverence. It was this that led him to 
become an admirer of the Salvation Army. 


“‘T must say,” he declared, “‘ I believe it to be 
inspired by the noblest impulse which can direct 
human energies, by the desire to make sinful men 
love and follow Christ. When I see delicate 
women risking insult and braving disease that 
they may rescue their fallen sisters from the 
grasp of loathsome vice and reckless violence, 
I feel my heart go out to them in love and 
admiration.” 


The support given by so powerful a champion 
must have been welcomed by many workers in 
the good cause. 

The fight for religious education went on from 
year to year, a question, he said, of continual 
“pegging away.” When in connection with an 
International Exhibition a Social Science congress 
took place, he was elected president of the educa- 
tional department. This gave him his chance of 
striking another blow for religion, which he says 
he thinks was effectual. In the discussions that 
followed the reading of his paper, the Secularists 
owned that they were routed. Still he acknow- 
ledged that much remained to be done. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MORE JOURNEYS AND ADVENTURES 


Mucu as the Bishop enjoyed his long Visitation 
tours in the Bush, the walks and rides and drives 
through beautiful scenery, and above all the 
hearty welcomes he received, the discomforts and 
sometimes the perils by the way were a heavy 
make-weight. There were bogs to be crossed 
ready to avenge themselves on the intruding 
stranger by swallowing him up whole; rivers 
flooded by heavy rainfalls to be forded; there 
were wide sandy tracts to be crossed, where the 
traveller would be almost shaken to pieces. Here 
in England we often see “ No Road” inscribed at 
the entrance of some rough track. The Bishop 
constantly found it was a case of no road in his 
distant rounds. 
Writing about them, he said :— 


“An Irishman once said of some Victorian 
tracks, ‘Sure I knew them roads before they were 
made.’ It is in the same condition that I made 
aquaintance with the roads in the Jericks, A 
gentleman kindly drove me the greater part of 
the way in a buggy drawn by four horses; and yet 
more than once we were obliged to stop in the 
middle of bogs and let the horses rest; and when 
we started afresh I had to hold the driver by his 
coat tails while he plied his long heavy whip. 

125 
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Once, in another conveyance drawn only by two 
powerful horses, we stuck fast and the horses 
refused to move, the water rising up to the floor 
of the buggy, and the poor beasts floundering 
helplessly in the rotten ground below. On that 
occasion I had to jump out, just being within 
reach of better ground, by taking a long spring 
from the top of the wheel. The horses then 
managed to drag my wife and the driver through ; 
and I had to crawl along a wire fence for a hundred 
yards, with from three to four feet of water on both 
sides of me. 

** Tt was one of the hardest and roughest experi- 
ences in the way of travelling I have known since my 
arrival in this country. .. . At times we have gone 
as much as five miles at a stretch through water, 
often very deep. ... One night I had to drive 
sixteen miles after a Service in one of the most 
desolate places I ever saw. On our way home we 
had to drive through several swamps, one called 
Lynch’s Swamp, very deep and formidable. A 
creek was running strongly through the road and 
fast rising. For fear of any mishap a man rode 
beside us. When we got into the deepest part of 
the swamp the water came up almost to our 
four ponies’ backs, and the leaders lost heart. 
They began to rear and beat the water with their 
fore feet, and then swerving, plunging, and 
wallowing in the water, they fell down, and I 
thought they would have been drowned. Our 
horseman jumped chest deep into the water, and 
succeeded after a very anxious five minutes in 
unfastening the traces and leading the horses 
forward for half a mile through the flood. We 
were left sitting in the buggy in the fast rising 
water at twelve o'clock at night. I expected that 
both my wife and I must have waded out to land. 
Lynch, however, the selector after whom the 
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swamp gets its name, came in about half an 
hour to our rescue with a waggon and two powerful 
horses, which succeeded, not however without 
great trouble and one mishap, in dragging us 
through.” 


From his great love for animals the Bishop’s 
sympathies would be enlisted for the horses as 
well as for the human beings. He never could 
bear to see animals suffer. 

One day he came upon a mob of thirsty cattle 
lowing round an empty trough. As it was Sunday 
the herdmen had given themselves a holiday from 
pumping, and had retired to their homes in the 
neighbouring township, where they would find 
‘water enough for their own needs, and had not 
troubled themselves about those of the poor 
beasts, At once the Bishop took off his coat, 
turned up his sleeves, and did half an hour’s hard 
pumping till the cattle had had their fill. When 
the news spread of what he had done, respect for 
the energetic Bishop was certainly not lessened. 

Sometimes he encountered dangers of a fiercer 
kind from the bush-rangers, who were at one time 
committing robberies and outrages in the wild 
parts of the country and spreading terror every- 
where. All that was possible for him to do in 
helping to bring these wild men to justice and 
giving help and sympathy to their victims, the 
Bishop did, though he knew the risks to his own 
liberty since they were longing to catch him, and 
possibly to his life, that he was running. 


“You may have heard,” he writes, “of the 
dreadful outrage committed here some three 
K 
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weeks ago by bush-rangers. Four of them, most 
desperate criminals, surrounded four of the police, 
who were searching for them, and shot three of 
them dead. I had been summoned to preach at 
the remote mountain township, near to which the 
murders were perpetrated, and went to keep my 
engagement the week of the tragedy. I drove 
from Benalla on one of our railways to Mansfield, 
a little village forty-two miles distant, through 
the wild mountain ranges where the murderers 
were hiding. The country is very beautiful but 
most wild and difficult to traverse. When you 
leave the rough forest track which serves for a 
road, and try to ascend the ranges or penetrate 
the valleys, you find yourself confronted by a 
scrub so high and thick that you cannot see a 
man at the distance of a few yards. And one of 
the troopers told me it took them two hours to 
ascend on horse-back a very steep and rocky, 
though far from lofty, range. I fear that in such 
a country the search must be long and wearisome, 
and that more lives must be lost before the 
desperate homicides are shot down. Strange and 
sad to say the wretches receive countenance and 
help from relations and sympathisers in the 
district. They have attained a sort of Jack. 
Sheppard notoriety, and many are ready to give 
them food, ammunition and information, in spite 
of the threats of the law. : 
‘*“When I was at Mansfield they brought in the 
body of Sergeant Kennedy, a fine and upright 
man of about forty years of age, the terror of 
criminals and the pride of the troopers. He had 
been shot down some distance from his two 
comrades, and was not found till a day or two 
after their’ bodies had been recovered, I was 
fortunately able to prevent his poor widow from 
going in to see the poor disfigured corpse. She 
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agreed that I should go in and see if the sight 
were fit for her; and when I told her it would be 
wicked for her in her state of health to subject 
herself to such a shock, and to imprint such a 
fearful spectacle on her mind, she went quietly 
home. I attended the poor Sergeant’s funeral. 
He was a Roman Catholic, and the Priest asked me 
to walk with him at the head of the procession. 
I thought it right to show that an officer of the law 
shot down by scoundrels had the sympathy and 
respect of the Bishop at any rate. You could 
scarcely understandjin England the ferror under 
which the poor people weregliving.# At Benalla 
they gravely warned me thatjveryjlikely I should 
be ‘stuck up’ in the forest, and,only shook their 
heads when I reminded them that it was always 
safest to travel by railway after an accident. 

“The Priest who buried Kennedy had to travel 
by night along the wild road from Benalla. He 
came along with the reins in one hand and a revolver 
in the other, and described to me a weird encounter 
he had had with some unknown horsemen also 
armed. It was a mercy that in their mutual 
suspicion they did not commit mutual murder. 
I believe that there is grave danger in the district, 
but not so much from the bush-rangers as from the 
armed timid travellers, who are as likely as not to 
take you for bush-rangers and fire at you. I 
did my best both in my public ministrations and 
private conversations to impress people with the 
horror of the deed and the duty of hunting down 
all such criminals. Poor wretches! one cannot 
help pitying them, crouching among the trees 
like wild beasts—afraid to sleep, afraid to speak, 
and only awaiting their execution. But_bush- 
ranging is so horrible, so ruthless, so utterly abomin- 
able a thing, that it must be stamped out at any 
cost.” : | 
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Not long after, the Bishop and Mrs. Moorhouse 
were travelling in an out-of-the-way part of the 
bush and stopped at an inn to have a meal and 
change horses. As they entered the house they 
observed the chief of the Melbourne police leaving 
it. The Bishop was surprised at seeing him ; 
and though he made no remark, he suspected that 
something was up. When they started on their 
journey again he noticed a mounted policeman 
riding some way in front and others posted at 
intervals. On returning to Melbourne he was 
told that the Kelleys had made a plot to kidnap 
the Bishop, carry him up to the mountains, and 
demand a ransom ; and that while he was enjoying 
a smoke in the inn garden he was within range of 
their rifles. The Kelleys were angry at the way 
he had influenced public opinion against them. 
Some of their supporters, however, thought that 
the capture of the Bishop would damage the 
bush-rangers’. cause, and warned the police in time 
to secure his safety. 

It was to be expected that with the strenuous 
life that the Bishop led and the perpetual demands 
made on him, mind and body should sometimes 
cry out for rest. Fortunately these were both 
naturally strong, and he was wont to pay little 
heed to their claims, but brought his firm will 
to bear on them and keep them to their work. 
Often they were being exercised simultaneously. 
For while in his long walks of from twenty to 
thirty miles at a stretch his feet might be treading 
the soil of Australia, his mind was busy in the far 
East, or revolving some abstract problem. 

Of course his mental activity made life full of 
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interest and pleasure to him; but now and then 
in times of fatigue or illness it was inevitable that 
doubts and difficulties about his work should 
force themselves upon him and depress him, 
though they could not do so for long. 

In one of his letters he says: “‘ Our life is a 
continual struggle . . . difficulties beset us, and 
perhaps it is well for us that it is so; for it not 
only makes God’s people less confident, but drives 
them into that common effort which begets true 
Christian fellowship and affection.” He does 
believe “‘ that God is smiling on his work,” as he 
expresses it, and hopes that he will be given 
strength for many a year yet, and promises that, 
God helping him, he will not lose heart. 


** He is over all; and to us in Australia, as to 
you in England, the promise to His Church is sure, 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. ‘Lo! 
I am with you always.’ How these words sound 
through my heart sometimes in the loneliness of 
the forest, where I see men running wild, out of 
the reach as yet of the Church’s helping hand! 
We may be poor and weak and worse, but yet He 
sent us, and Lo! He is with us always, in all 
faintness and fear.” 


Considering the bold line the Bishop was wont 
to take on all occasions, it is rather surprising to 
find that in answer to his old friend’s injunctions 
to him not to go too fast in face of difficulties, he 
asserts that his fault is that he is too cautious, 
that he has not sufficient abandon or enthu- 
siasm. ~“‘ If you saw the whole position,” he writes, 
“you would not urge me to be safe or dignified or 
old-womanish in any other shape; but bold and 
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honest and manly, speaking the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, as God taught 
it me.”’ 

Dr. Moorhouse’s standard of courage must 
indeed have been high, if he accused himself of 
falling short in that respect. 

The laborious life he led may be realised by 
some jottings from his diary of daily work for 
weeks together, that he sent to Canon Harvey. 
He says he will not inflict such a list on him again, 
but he only sends it to give him once for all an idea 
of what a Visitation means. It is a record of long 
walks over wild tracks of country, and of drives in 
rough buggies, when his bones fairly ached from 
the shaking after crossing the terrible roads in 
the mountains. 


“The worst of it is,” he writes, ‘‘ that of an 
evening when you are physically tired with your 
journey, you have to wake up and try to preach 
or speak with such vivacity and effect as may 
serve to wake people up in a sluggish place and 
give the clergyman a lift. A week or two of such 
work is not unpleasant, but months of it are very 
exhausting.” . 


Sometimes he really broke down, and the 
doctor had to be called in and give his strict 
orders, though he did not find it easy to restrain 
his energetic patient. 

** Forbidden to move out of bed,’’ he writes. 
** As, however, a lecture had been announced for 
this day, and vast members had taken tickets, 
resolved to deliver it. Got through it, though 
could hardly stand towards end.” 
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A special feature of one Visitation was that four 
clergymen concerned in it accompanied him all 
the way round. ‘Speaking at all meetings and 
forcing him by their questions to give theological 
lectures to them for about five hours a day, in addi- 
tion to the night work, with the result that: he 
was utterly worn out when he got home.” . 

In another letter he tells how for about three 
months he had been travelling incessantly, preach- 
ing or speaking every week-day, and on Sundays 
preaching more often three times than twice. 

Often after preparing a lecture on his journeys 
and when going to bed at night, he only got back 
to Melbourne next day in time to deliver it. 

Here is one more of the many entries to this 
effect that might be quoted. 


“Drove over sixty-five miles of tremendous 
country with the aid of three relays of horses to 
get to Melbourne, doing duty at two places on the 
way. Sat up at night to prepare for Wednesday 
lecture. Next day worked hard at lecture till 
4 o'clock; delivered it at 4.15. 

“‘T am afraid you will think I have caught the 
Victorian habit of blowing ; but, indeed, I assure 
you I don’t say these things to boast. I know 
very well how little all I do is worth. But as | 
think you take more interest in me and my doings 
than almost any one else in the world, I have told 
yen these things to show you what the work is 

ike.” 


The labour and hardships involved in the 
journeys have been referred to here, because the 
other side of the case—the joy they gave to Bishop 
Moorhouse—has already been insisted on. But 
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indeed the happiness was far in excess of the trials. 
The beauty of the scenery, the interest of seeing 
new places, and above all, the welcomes he received, 
the feeling of friendliness and fellowship which 
warmed his heart, quite predominated over any 
fatigues or troubles by the way. Only we can 
well understand Mrs. Moorhouse’s writing to a 
friend in England, that she fears her husband 
will not be able to stand the constant work and 
worry of the diocese much longer. 


CHAPTER XIV 
DEPARTURE FROM MELBOURNE 


PERHAPS it is the experience of most hard-workers 
that after a spell of strenuous labour, when doubts 
beset them whether they will have health and 
strength to carry it on, a never-failing Providence 
points out the way to a change in their sphere of 
work. It may be quite as arduous as the present 
one, but the very fact that it is different is refresh- 
ing and invigorating. The opportunity came to 
Bishop Moorhouse. 

When he was in an out-of-the-way place in 
- Victoria, a telegram was brought him by special 
messenger from Lord Salisbury, offering him the 
diocese of Manchester, vacant by the death of 
Bishop Fraser. The Prime Minister had, as we 
have seen, often in the old days attended St. 
John’s Church, Fitzroy Square, when Dr. Moor- 
house was its Vicar, and had been much impressed 
by the ability shown in the sermons he heard 
there. ‘The offér now made required much careful 
consideration of all the pros and cons. Three 
years before, Mr. Gladstone had made enquiry 
through Lord Normanby, Governor of Victoria, 
whether Dr. Moorhouse would be willing to accept 
an English bishopric if one should be offered him, 


and Bishop Moorhouse after due consideration 
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decided that he might. The offer, however, was 
not made, and the Bishop gave up all thought of 
leaving Australia. When after three years Lord 
Salisbury’s offer reached him, the fact that he was 
beginning to feel seriously not the mental but the 
physical strain of his long exhausting expeditions 
up the country, brought him to the conclusion 
that it would be well for him to take up less arduous 
work in the old country. 

This he set before his people in an address he 
gave at Melbourne announcing his decision, which 
he called his Apologia pro fugd med... He told 
them that, arduous as the work in Manchester 
might be, he was not afraid of the mental strain 
it. would involve, and would have far less of the 
physical, which he was feeling more and more as 
he grew older. 

He knew that some of them were feeling not 
only sad but sore at the thought that he could 
leave them. ‘They had hoped that he would stay 
with them always. They were so proud and 
fond of him, and felt as if they had a sort of 
proprietary right in him ; and longed that he should 
be present at the great ceremony of the opening 
of the new Cathedral, the building of which some 
considered to have been his greatest enterprise. 
And he too wished that it could have been so, 
and. told them that he had now to undertake a 
task which he found ‘very hard. He had to say 
farewell to the most loving and the most indulgent 
friends that a man ever made in this world. . 


*“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ though I 
may be called by some a cold man, I tell you that 
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I do love and have loved and always shall love the 
people of Victoria, with a warmth which I dare 
not express for fear of the hysteria passio, which 
is far nearer to mastering me when I give utterance 
to my deepest feelings than some people seem to 
know. Ladies and gentlemen, I am the spoilt 
child of Victoria, and I love Victoria with an 
affection I am sure as great as that which some 
people feel for their own mother.” 


He closed his speech with words, first addressed 
to his fellow-Churchmen, on the subject of Christian 
education for their girls as well as their boys, and 
then to his Nonconformist brethren, owning the 
patience and brotherly kindness with which they 
had accepted his bold utterances upon great 
Christian truths. Then after exhorting them to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, 
and assuring them all once more of his love, he 
closed his address with words that must have long 
remained with his hearers. 


““Many a time when under drearier skies, I 
shall think of your bright skies and your balmy 
summer eves. I shall think of the summer still- 
ness of your vast plains and great mountains, 
and I shall dwell upon that love and ‘help which 
you have given me under that Southern Cross 
which soon my eyes shall lose for ever. So it 
must be. But, brethren, One abideth Who will 
be with you and me—Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. If we remain 
one with Him we can not be severed from each 
other by changing skies or rolling seas. Once 
more, brethren, in the Name of God and in the 
love of Christ, farewell.” __ eee 


Once again however, on an allusion being made 
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by one of the speakers to Mrs. Moorhouse, he 
rose to thank them “for the reference to his 
dear wife, and for the hearty and enthusiastic 
manner in which they had received the mention 
of her name.” ‘If,’ he said, “I have done 
any good amongst you, I attribute the greater 
part of it to the comfort and consolation which 
I have always had by the side of my hearth at 
home.” 

Indeed, it was hard for him to part with the 
many friends he had made in Australia—with his 
brother-bishops—present or future—with Bishop 
Barry, to whose opinion he said he always bowed ; 
and Bishop Kennion, a loyal and devoted friend ; 
with Dr. Green, afterwards Bishop of Ballarat ; 
and with Dr. Reginald Stephen, now Bishop of 
New South Wales. 

Especially he had been drawn to those of his- 
clergy who had won the scholarship he had founded 
at Trinity College, Melbourne University—whom 
he had trained and ordained; and with men and 
women of all ranks and classes. 

But the Bishop was too sane and sensible to 
allow himself or his friends to be sentimental. 
He had made up his mind that it was right 
to go, and he would allow himself no weak 
hesitation. 

His quick sense of humour helped to lighten the 
situation when it threatened to become over- 
clouded; and in his speech in acknowledgment of 
the parting presents given to him and to Mrs. 
Moorhouse, his humorous touches were welcomed 
with a hearty laugh from the audience, which did 
them all good. 
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The dreaded day came at last, when all who 
could, met the Bishop at a last Celebration of the 
Holy Communion together in the early morning, 
and then joined the crowds at the ship-side to see 
him off and wish him God-speed. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ARRIVAL IN MANCHESTER—THE BISHOP’S 
PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 


Dr. and Mrs. Moorhouse landed in England in 
the August of 1891, to begin his life as Bishop of 
Manchester, when he was just sixty years of age. 
Though his physical health had been impaired by 
his hard work in Australia, he was still in his prime 
as far as mental powers went, and was full of zeal 
and energy. 

On their arrival at the station at Manchester 
they found Mrs. Fraser’s carriage sent to take them 
to Bishopscourt, Higher Broughton, where she 
was waiting, in her usual kindly and hospitable 
spirit, to receive them. -If their arrival at Bishops- 
court to fill her husband’s place was trying for 
her, it would comfort her to know how thoroughly 
his successor appreciated him, and how fully he 
realised the difficulty of following in his footsteps. 
He well knew that he could not lay claim to gifts 
which Bishop Fraser had possessed in rich measure, 
not only of sympathy with all his flock, rich and 
poor—in that he himself would not be lacking— 
but in the power of expressing it. Often words 
failed him just when he needed them most. It 
was a matter of deep regret to him; but so it was, 
- and he must humbly accept the limitations of a 


reserved nature. 
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After the ceremonies of his confirmation as 
Bishop of Manchester had been gone through, and 
his homage had been made to the Queen at Windsor, 
he was enthroned in the Cathedral at Manchester. 
This ceremony had been preceded by a large civic 
procession, and was followed by a great reception 
at the town hall. Here more than 1200 guests 
were assembled to welcome him and listen to his 
opening speech, in which, among other subjects, 
he delivered his opinions on the social and economic 
questions which were always coming to the front 
in manufacturing and commercial Manchester. 

His first public duties performed, he could 
turn with the more zest to meetings with relations 
and old friends, all eager to see him again. Of 
course he would find gaps in the old circle, for 
in this changing world an absence of ten years 
must bring its losses. The largest gap of all for 
him would be that made by the death of his 
mother. The news of it had reached him before 
he left Australia. The tie between mother and 
son had been a close one. He was as proud of the 
ability of the spirited old lady as she was of the 
success of her brilliant son, though it was probable 
that she would still feel a few misgivings as to the 
orthodoxy of some of his views. 

One dear old friend was still spared to him; and 
at once he went down for a night to Canon Harvey 
at Gloucester. The Canon’s daughter, Mrs. Trotter, 
tells of the joy of the old man on seeing him again, 
and of how the picture remains in her mind of 
their walking to and fro in front of the house, the 
elder leaning on the arm of the younger. The 
Canon was much aged in appearance, and so 
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bowed down that from having been a very tall 
man he had now shrunk below the Bishop’s 
height. There was one thing that could not 
shrink, and that was the love and sympathy 
between them; and great’ was their pleasure in 
hearing and telling all that had befallen them on 
both sides. 

Old Mrs. Harvey was there to add her welcome 
to her husband’s. 

That talk remained as a happy memory to 
Bishop Moorhouse, when not long after, the old 
couple received their call to the life beyond 
almost at the same time, for the two deaths took 
place within twelve hours. 

Dr. Moorhouse read the funeral service, giving 
a touching address at the graveside. As we know, 
he was not quickly stirred to emotion, but this 
occasion moved him to the depths, and his feelings 
quite overcame him. 

A prompt visit to his old parish of St. James’, 
Paddington, where on Easter Day he preached 
his first. sermon after his return to England to a 
crowded congregation, brought him into touch 
once more with other old friends. 

It was reassuring to remember that he was 
coming back to a diocese that he knew of old, to 
live among north countrymen like himself, whose 
* ways of thought and manner were much the same 
as his own. 

It would have been far harder for him if he 
had been called to a diocese in some different part 
of England than the busy districts of the Midlands 
and the North. 

The Lancashire folk, too, were in many ways 
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akin in character to the free and easy colonists 
of Victoria, with whom he had made such 
friends. 

When he revisited his old haunts in Sheffield 
he was especially at home with its inhabitants. 
His work at the Men’s Institute which he had 
founded was well remembered; -and he was 
delighted to meet some of his old students again. 
Outwardly they might be much changed—the boys 
turned into young men, the young men beginning 
to look middle-aged; but all he had known of 
old were eager to greet him and flocked to hear 
him speak, and to be reminded of the happy 
meetings they had had together, cudgelling their 
brains over some knotty point, or enjoying Shak- 
speare and other great writers together. 

There were many old clerical friends and 
acquaintances glad to greet him, especially members 
of his wife’s family, the Sales; and the Bishop 
could enliven them with stirring stories of his 
adventures in the wilds of Australia, and of the 
interesting and the queer characters he had met. 

But these meetings were among the recreations 
of life, and he must set himself to face the piéces de 
résistance he would encounter, and the duties that 
would be his in the large diocese over which he 
had to preside.. 

He was fortunate in his follonesar kers; and 
in all the routine duties of a Bishop he was soon 
to have the assistance of his friend, Bishop Pearson, 
formerly Bishop of Newcastle, N.S.W., and of 
Dr. Cramer-Roberts, Vicar of Blackburn, who 
became his Coadjutor Bishop, and of whom he 
could say at the end of many years’ work together, 
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that no breath of discord had ever disturbed their 
harmony. ! 

With Dr. Maclure, ‘“‘ his dear Dean,” as he 
called him, the tie was equally close. They were 
the best of companions in play as in work; for 
like Dr. Macartney of Melbourne, the Dean of 
Manchester loved a good story as much as did the 
Bishop, and they were the most loyal of friends. 
When on one occasion the Dean was attacked 

“for allowing what his opponents thought were too 
High Church practices in the Cathedral, the 
Bishop sprang to his defence, regardless of bringing 
on himself the accusation of being too much 
inclined to Popish practices himself—an enter- 
taining idea; when. we remember how Canon 
Rowntree had described him as “the irreducible 
minimum in ritualism.” 

In his archdeacons and his domestic and 
examining chaplains, his secretaries, and in his 
friend and legal adviser, Mr. Charlewood, he was 
well provided with efficient assistants. As to 
his nephew, the Reverend T. R. Sale, now Arch- 
deacon of Rochdale, who lived at Bishopscourt 
for five years as his secretary and domestic 
chaplain, and was as a son in the house, his help 
was invaluable. Within the house he acted as 
aide-de-camp to his aunt in her social and domestic 
duties, while in the diocese he accompanied his 
uncle in his Visitation tours, where his help was of 
the greatest service. 

In trying to estimate the work of the Bishop in 
the diocese, it seems best to consider some of its — 
main features rather than to attempt to follow it 
year by year during his life at Manchester. It 
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was marked by some salient incidents, which will 
be referred to in due time; but in general it had 
to follow the routine line of the duties which fall 
to the lot of all Bishops—the Ordinations and 
Confirmations; the meetings of the many religious 
and philanthropic societies in which he was 
expected to take the lead as president or chair- 
man ; the sermons and addresses he was continually 
called on to deliver; the ecclesiastical business 
that had to be gone through; the constant attend- 
ance at the Registry, where he had to meet his 
clergy and listen to the cases in which they required 
his direction or advice, and above all the tours, 
which he held most important of all, among the 
parishes in the diocese. He determined that each 
and all of them should be visited by him. 

Wherever he went, whatever he did, his strong 
personality made itself felt. Men recognised that 
a power had come among them—a man strong in 
brain, firm in will, and decisive in action ; one who 
never gave hasty judgments; whose judicial 
mind weighed all the pros and cons of a question 
in the earnest desire to be just ; who would not be 
moved by hearsay or gossip, but would form his 
own independent views. ‘‘ No man,” says Canon 
Scott, “was ever less influenced by the opinions 
of others.” % 

And when he had made up his mind after 
looking at a subject all round the question would 
be closed down, unless new conditions came to view, 
needing fresh consideration. This characteristic 
often forced him into the position of a militant 
holding the fort against all comers. A friend once 
asked him if he often met Bishop Stubbs. 
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“Yes; in London last week,’ was the answer ; 
‘and he said : ‘ Moorhouse, I have just been fighting 
your battles. Some one said to me, “There is that 
Bishop of Manchester running his head against a 
stone wall again.” ’ 

“<* Well! what did you say ?’ 

“*Oh!’ said Dr. Stubbs, ‘so much the worse 
for the stone wall.’ ” 

This characteristic often made him seem 
alarming to his clergy. When they came to the 
Registry to consult him, he looked so decisive, so 
grave and often so stern, without intending it, 
that they felt shy of speaking to him. 

- Knowing his own temptation to impatience, 
he put a curb upon himself, while trying to keep 
to the point those who rambled on and took up 
an unfair amount of time. And it was the testi- 
mony of Mr. Charlewood, who attended all these 
meetings, that he kept himself well in hand, and 
_that only on one single occasion did he lose his 
self-control. : 

And his clergy learnt to trust him as their 
true friend; they knew that he would take any 
amount of trouble to help them and to get them 
out of difficulties, intellectual or of other kinds, 
in which they were involved. They knew he would 
be just, and that as he always said out plainly 
what he meant himself, that he would like them 
all the better if they had the courage to be out- 
spoken too; that if he found he had been mistaken 
he would acknowledge it; that he would listen 
to advice, whether he finally accepted it or not; 
and that in cases of wrong-doing he would give a 
chance to a man to redeem his character. 
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Mr. Charlewood says “that in his first 
interview with the Bishop he had sense enough 
to realise that under his rather shy and reserved 
manner there was an immense amount of sympathy 
and humanity, and that he used to say to the 
clergy. who came to him to pour out their com- 
plaints, ‘If you could talk to him as a man and 
not as a Bishop, you will get more true help and 
sympathy from him than from any one else in the 
world.’ ”’ | 

This was no random remark. He spoke from 
his own personal experience; for, he adds in a 
letter, from which we are permitted to quote, in 
allusion to a bitter sorrow that had come into his 
own life, “‘ You know what he was to me, and I 
can tell you truthfully that but for his more than 
fatherly sympathy for me I believe I should have 
been overwhelmed.” 

Of fanciful sorrows the Bishop might make 
short work; but in any real trouble he proved the 
truth of his own words, that he always had a 
very tender heart which could gladly both give 
and receive sympathy. 

Often it would be a silent sympathy; but 
those who received it felt that it was there. When 
his friend, Canon Lloyd, suddenly dropped down 
dead at a meeting, and he was deputed to go and 
break the news to the widow, when he came into 
her presence he was speechless, only the tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he sat beside her. — Per- 
haps his silence was more eloquent than words 
could have been. 

In thinking over the duties that were before 
him the Bishop laid down for himself certain rules 
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and principles on which he determined to act, 
and to which he faithfully adhered. 

In his predecessor’s time there had been many 
cases of dispute which had disturbed the peace of 
the Church, and had been taken into the law courts 
for decision. Dr. Moorhouse saw clearly the bad 
effects that had followed, the sore feelings of the 
disputants and their adherents, and the painful 
impression left on the minds of all who heard of 
the strife among Christians. He resolved to 
put a stop to litigation, and in strong and decisive 
words declared that he would not allow such a 
state of things to continue. It had distressed his 
predecessor, whose kindly~ nature made him 
specially sensitive to strife. He was as good as 
his word, for during the seventeen years of his 
Episcopate scarcely a case came before the courts. 

“Another of his resolves was that he would 
keep to work in his own diocese, and refrain as 
far as possible from accepting invitations to 
speak or preach in others. This too he adhered 
to; and he seldom went up to London even, unless 
for some important occasion, like the joint meetings 
of the Northern and Southern Convocations, or 
to take his seat in the House of Lords, when a 
debate on some subject in which he was specially 
interested was to take place. 

Another determination he had come to related 
to the line he meant to take in the promotion of 
his clergy. Here are his own words, which, though 
spoken towards the end of his Episcopate, he had 
ever striven to act upon faithfully. 


“ This,” he said, “is my standard. I have to 
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take care that I do no injustice to any man who 
keeps himself within the limits and allowances 
permitted by the laws and constitution of the 
Church of England, whatever his private opinions. 
I never could allow the private sentiments and 
tastes of particular persons to dictate the limits of 
a clergyman’s freedom. ‘Those limits are fixed 
by the law and constitution of the Church; and if 
he were a good man, if he were an energetic man, 
if he were a man of God, as, thank God, so many 
are, then it was my bounden duty not to let his 
private sentiments interfere with his promotion. 
And I never did. Of course there are certain 
persons who would desire me to reduce the Church 
of England to the dimensions of a small sect, and 
to prefer nobody to a position of trust and confi- 
dence in this diocese but those who not only had 
the notions of a small body but their very tastes. 
In that sense certainly I have not been impartial. 
I havenot done any such thing, and if I had stopped 
with you further I should have persisted in what 
I believe is the only possible rule—not to take 
any notice of a man’s private sentiments if he be 
a loyal Churchman, working within the limits of 
the Church’s laws and constitution, but to consider 
his work and prefer him accordingly.” 


On these principles he consistently acted, both 
in questions of outward observance and of theology. 
Liberty of opinion must be conceded in points 
which were not of the essence of religion, that were 
not\ foundation-stones in the building of the 
Church. If he was satisfied about that, if he 
believed that a man was good and earnest and 
a hard worker, then he would do all in his power 
to help and encourage him. At the same time 
he warned his clergy against rashly intruding 
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difficult questions of criticism into their ordinary 
teaching. 7 r= So 


le 


“I think that they ought to be taught what 
are the real results of criticism, so that they may 
not contradict them in ordinary teaching. If, 
“\p therefore, light be needed on critical questions, I 
would strongly urge the clergy tofgive lectures 
upon specific subjects and se annotihce them as “= 
such, so that those only may come to hear them 
who feel the need of special teaching; and that 
there may be no risk of sapping the faith of some 
when they think they are building up the faith 
of others. 
~ “JT think it is not only those that hold liberal 
views about the results of criticism who offend 
people. Those also do so who hold what I suppose 
you will let me call non-liberal views, and who 
: _continually put forward those non-liberal views.” 
}- | What I urge the clergy to do is to keep all their 
views as to critical questions out of their sermons ; 
to take the great spiritual and moral truths of 
the Old and New Testaments, and to build on them 
as a basis for spiritual and practical teaching.\ 
, \ While we avoid no question and suppress no truth 
: ieh-God.-forbid.we-evershould—let us more and. 
more be positive in our teaching, and I believe 
we shall be more and more useful ministers and 
teachers of the Church of God.” 


‘To: be absolutely true and sincere themselves 
while considerate towards the feelings of others, 
those were the aims that he set before them. 

Certainly no one could accuse him of being a 
trumpet giving an uncertain sound. When he 
had to give an opinion it was proclaimed clearly 
and courageously. 
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Speaking on one occasion about Old Testament 
difficulties, he said that many held the view that 
though the early chapters of Genesis were written 
under the Inspiration of the Holy Spirit, yet their 
form was nothing more than old tradition. He 
had no doubt this was true. If he were told that 
by declaring that he accepted them in a literal, 
historic sense, he would prevent a hundred or a 
thousand men from becoming infidels, he would 
say, ‘‘ I will not do it.” 

In all his relations with the clergy he watched 
both the work and the workers carefully, basing 
his opinions of them on his own observations, 
undisturbed by hearsay or gossip. And when 
he was satisfied he gave them his full confidence. 
They knew he trusted them, and they rose to his 
good opinion, and therefore no one got better 
work out of them than he did. 

‘““He was,” writes Canon Scott, ‘served by 
those who worked under him with a complete 
devotion that few have been able to inspire.” 

Could there be a stronger testimony ? 


CHAPTER XVI 
VISITATION TOURS IN THE DIOCESE 


OnE of the most important -features in Dr. Moor- 
house’s work was his visitation of all the parishes 
in town and country, over 600 in number in 
the different rural deaneries in his diocese. Two 
years, 1893 and 1897, were specially devoted to 
these duties. He was not the first of the Bishops 
to carry out this scheme, but he was one of the 
pioneers, and the first to undertake it in a diocese 
of the dimensions of Manchester. He wanted to 
make personal acquaintance with all his clergy ; 
to see the conditions under which they worked ; 
to learn who were slack and who were diligent ; 
where church accommodation was lacking, or the 
various religious helps and means of grace were 
neglected or made full use of. His great desire 
was to help the clergy and all the church workers 
in every way, whether by encouragement or 
necessary rebuke. He would give up a whole 
day to a parish, meeting clergy, district visitors, 
teachers, and all other workers; visiting the 
schools, and holding meetings for all the parish- 
ioners who could be collected together, till he 
felt he had a full grasp of the situation. 

Asin all his work thoroughness was its dominent 


note. He noticed everything, showing in each 
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rural deanery a mastery of its general conditions, 
the number of the population, the housing, the 
proportion of rich and poor, the relations between 
employers and employed, the healthy or the 
sickly appearance of the children and even their 
dress, whether tidy or slovenly, and the educational 
work carried on. He carefully considered what 
were likely to be the special temptations of the 
parish and its surroundings; and the presence 
of helps, whether secular or religious, for its in- 
habitants towards leading an honest and good 
life. 

He enquired what was the proportion of 
communicants among those who attended the 
Church Services, and where Guilds for them, on 
which he set much value, had been started. All 
came under his keen observing eye, and gave him 
the opportunity of offering advice on a variety of 
subjects, as he felt the time or place most needed. 

If we study his little book “ Church Work, 
its Means and Methods,” we shall see how wide the 
range was, including all the machinery of a parish, 
so apt to get rusty and to be the cause of weariness 
to those who, week after week, year after year, 
try to keep the wheels in motion. It needs constant 
tact and sympathy to supply oil for the working ; 
and above all the only efficient aid of which the 
Bishop speaks in the concluding address in his 
book, “the light, the strength, and inspiration, 
which nothing can resist; a Will of Love which 
is omnipotent.” Like all hard workers, he well 
knew, as he told them, “ the dark despondency of 
hours of discouragement and failure,’ and his 
great desire was to cheer and encourage them. 
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The result of his exhaustive enquiries he thus 
sums up:— 


“TI feel that I know thoroughly the excellences 
and defects of all your parishes; that a further 
knowledge of your difficulties has not only cut off 
the occasion of what might have been too hasty 
blame, but has given me a deep feeling of sympathy 
with obscure parish priests, who are struggling 
bravely with terrible difficulties and labouring 
patiently out of sight, with the hope of no reward 
beyond the approval of their Divine Master. 

“You know, my brethren, that I have been 
faithful with you. If I thought I saw defects in 
your work I have not hesitated to tell you so. 
But I hope I have not led you to think me a hard 
critic, whose purpose was to find fault and to 
humiliate better men than himself. God knows 
that I have had but one purpose, to help you to 
be better ministers of Jesus Christ ; better pastors 
of His sheep and lambs; more beloved by the 
members of your flock, and more honoured by 
those who are without. I have little. power to 
utter the deepest feelings of my heart; but. once 
for all let me say, that often in the course of my 
Visitation I have felt a sympathy which I could 
not utter, and a love for those who were so nobly 
showing their love for Christ which I could not 
express. My advice, my suggestions,my expostu- 
lations, were kindly meant, even when perhaps 
from human informity they might be harshly 
expressed.” | . 


Speaking: generally of his addresses in his 
Visitation tours, the features which are mainly 
prominent are the liberal-mindedness, the strong 
common sense, the healthiness and sanity of his 
views. 
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Take, for instance, his address on ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Day.” He deprecates a puritanical strictness, 
and expresses his approval of the opening on 
Sundays of public parks, of museums and libraries, 
and of the occasional reading of secular books that 
are not out of harmony with the spirit and purpose 
of the day. ‘The need of innocent recreation on 
Sundays and the restrictions that should safeguard 
it have been insisted on too often to need repetition 
here; and the Bishop did not omit to mention 
them, even at a time when the cautions were not 
so much needed as they are now. 

He was always strong on the need for recreation. 
He did not wish to enforce on all and sundry the 
old maxim of combining instruction with amuse- 
ment. There were times when amusement should 
have a thorough good innings. Instruction would 
have its proper and important place in due time; 
and in his address on catechising he sketches 
out an admirable plan of study for the young 
men and women who wanted to enlarge their 
minds in history, literature and science. But 
there were many for whom it would be quite 
unsuitable. They must not be pressed beyond 
their capacities. The rough youths, for instance, 
who block the path at street corners, how are 
we to influence them and lead them on gradually 
to higher interests than horse-play, low entertain- 
ments, and idle or foul talk? He gives various 
suggestions from his own experience about subjects 
in which they might by degrees learn to take an 
interest. And with regard to the younger lads, 
he bade them try and take part with them in their 
amusements. 
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“It is not enough to turn a number of great 
boys loose in a hired room, with a few draught- 
boards and boxes of dominoes, telling them to 
amuse themselves as best they can. They are 
at an age when people are specially sensitive to 
the appearance of indifference and neglect. They 
know that while they are more than boys they are 
not yet men; and so they are prone to suspect 
contempt even where it does not exist, and to 
resent it by every means in their power. ... A 
village club will never succeed unless some one 
or more of the members of the Church will make 
a point of attending its meetings, and of joining 
in the talk and games of the members.” 


Bishop Moorhouse had found out for himself 
when he was in Australia how his interest in games 
had been a bond of sympathy between him and 
his flock, for Dr. Green (Bishop of Grafton and 
Armidale, and afterwards of Ballarat) tells how 
“The geniality of the Bishop was no small source 
of attraction; and the cartoons of the day in the 
Melbourne Punch, as we have seen, loved to picture 
him smoking his pipe and attended by his dog 
Tim. He was interested in manly sports, and was 
to be seen at the great football matches now and 
again.” 

: And now that Dr. Moorhouse had come back 
to England he did not forget the need of amusement 
for both players and onlookers and its use as a 
bond of union, so long as betting was strictly 
excluded. That was one of his bétes noirs. He 
had seen too much of its pernicious influence. 

“Gambling,” he said, “is of the very essence 
of selfishness. No man can gain a penny in 
gambling except at the expense of some one else. 

M 
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The gambler’s consuming desire to win is, on the 
other side, a consuming desire that his neighbour 
may lose.” And again, ‘‘ Many vices are clearly 
recognisable as distorted virtues; but gambling 
is wholly mean and vicious, and bears no trace of 
any virtue, or anything noble or generous.” 

His address on catechising is of great interest, 
and draws out all his enthusiasm, carrying him 
back to the old days at St. James’, Paddington, 
when his Bible-class for children gave such 
happiness to them, to their parents, and to himself. 

In this address, given at Bolton, he says :— 


“Very soon I shall have finished the work of 
catechising in schools containing more than 
200,000 children, and I must say I have never 
done any work in my life which is full of more 
interest and promise. I have discovered among 
other things that catechising requires the best 
efforts of a well-furnished mind, and that thus to 
set novices to do this work is a terrible mistake. 
There is no subject too deep, no method too 
logical, no power of expression too large, no 
breadth of reading too wide, for it. Can you 
think clearly, speak simply, and draw on a vast 
variety of illustration? Then you are just the 
man for this work; and if you add to these 
qualifications a real love for children, you will 
not spend a moment in it without fruit. No- 
where are there to be found minds so open, hearts 
so warm, trust so charming, brightness and love 
so infectious, as amongst the children. I do not 
envy the man, however great and high-placed, 
who can look into the faces of the children of the 
poor without feeling himself warmed and blessed 
and stimulated and purified. Only thus can you 
fully enter into the meaning of Our Lord’s wonderful 
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words, ‘Except ye turn and become as little 


children ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ ” 


Of the Socratic method of catechising he highly 
_ approved, and he would have liked to apply it 
not only to children but to their elders. 


*““T confess,” he says, “‘I often feel impatient 
at the slow, solitary march of the sermon, and long 
for a method more broken, more discursive, more 
social, so to speak. I wish to be interrupted by 
the question of the learner, and to be at liberty to - 
put questions to him to see if he understands me ; 
if he is keeping pace not only with the march of 
thought, but with the inspiration of feeling, with 
the enthusiasm naturally generated by the opening 
and broadening light of truth.” 


In these days we hear of successful experiments 
being made in this direction. 

On the subject of the Holy Gonimauube and of 
Communicants’ Guilds he has much to say; but 
we will only mention one point as illustrative of 
his liberality and breadth of view. On the 
question of early Communions, he admits that 
for himself he much prefers them. He tells 
how when he came to Paddington he found an 
evening Communion on some Sundays established 
in the parish church; and after adding to the 
Celebrations four early Communions and one at 
mid-day every month, he thought he might 
discontinue the evening one. When, however, 
he found out why it had been started, and that 
there were many belonging to certain classes in 
the congregation who were unable to attend any 
other, he altered his intention. 
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He could not practically excommunicate those 
who were prevented from coming except in the 
evening; and as he considered the time of com- 
municating a non-essential, one fairly admitting 
of variation if spiritual edification required it, ” 
he decided to continue in the course of each 
month an evening Celebration. 

It would be tempting to quote passage after 
passage full of wisdom from the addresses he gave 
in his parochial Visitations on a variety of subjects 
if space allowed. But only one more topic must 
be referred to. 

It was natural that Bishop Moorhouse, who 
throughout his life had been much thrown with 
working-men, and while in Manchester was living 
“in a great centre of industrial life, should have 
his attention closely drawn to social and economic 
questions; and both in his Visitation tours and 
in his Charges and his Addresses at the Church 
Congress, he gives his considered views on such 
subjects, as strikes, when justifiable and when 
objectionable; on trade-unions; on the living 
wage; on hours of labour, both in productive and 
distributive work ; on the just rate of wages, both 
of agricultural labourers and artisans; on the 
co-operative principle and profit-sharing ; on the 
relation between capitalists, workmen, and con- 
sumers ; on the need for the direction of managers 
and captains of industry; and on State-socialism, 
which he argues could only end in the total 
destruction of private capital, “leading to all 
the horrors of famine, conflict, and public bank- 
ruptey. With an issue before us so tremendous, 
the greatest enthusiast among us may well pause 
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before shooting Niagara, and taking all the risks of 
the operation.” 

It is supporting in these present days of 
economic strife, to find how fully so clear-headed 
a man as Bishop Moorhouse concurred mainly in 
the views held in the present time, that co-opera- 
tion and co-partnership offer keys for the solution 
of many problems. 

But he saw clearly that no system, however 
well constructed, could in the end succeed unless 
it were inspired and supported by the highest 
motives. Selfishness and greed of gain were at 
the bottom of all, or nearly all, the questions that 
arose between employers and employed. 


“They had to realise that it was better to gain 
a higher mental and moral power than to gain 
money. It was better for men to make themselves 
something considerable, than to make a fortune 
more considerable. But if men became worshippers 
of Mammon, ultimately they must partake of the 
meanness of their god; they would be subdued to 
the element in which they had worked and lived. 
It was only through the love of God, as the common 
Father of all, that they could gain the spirit of 
brotherhood and fellowship, that would abolish the 
selfish fight for the material rewards of this life.” 


_ Butplainly as he saw all the dangers, difficulties, 
and errors of his own day, he did not underrate 
the advance that had been made, both in opinion 
and in practice in the realisation of the just rights 
of our brethren. 

“T have lived,” he said in a sermon preached 


before the members of the Church Congress at 
Hull, in September, 1890, “for more than sixty 
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years, and I can remember the time when to have 
required employers to consider in fixing wages, 
in arranging workshops, in building cottages, in 
determining the hours of labour, not only profits, 
but also and more, the physical, moral, and spiritual 
welfare of working-men, would have been looked 
upon as a kind of lunacy. Christ might have 
said that one human soul was of more value than 
the whole world; but that no doubt was a kind of 
Oriental figure, and at any rate it was no concern 
of those who took the trouble of prosecuting 
worldly labours in order to make money. 

‘No change whatever has been made in the 
words of Christ ; but how much more those words 
have come to mean to us through the reluctant 
recognition which has been forced upon all, partly 
by the teaching of great humanitarians, and 
partly by the combination of labourers, that 
after all man is more than money, that character 
is greater than possessions, that human truth and 
honour, purity and love, are more than all the 
victories of war or the accumulations of peace !”’ 


After sketching out a picture of conditions, 
which under the influence of love to God and man 
he trusts will some day prevail, he ends with this 
bold prophecy :— 

_ © All this may seem perhaps to some of you 
the merest Utopian dream. Call it what you 
please ; still if it be accordant with the will and 
teaching of Christ, I believe it will one day be 
realised by redeemed men on this earth.” 

He took every opportunity of taking his part 
in discussions on such subjects as Thrift; and 
generally presided at the annual meetings of the 
savings bank, that he might gain a practical 
knowledge of methods of promoting it. 
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On the drink question, though he realised as 
strongly as any one could the evils of inteniperance, 
he was no adherent of the total abstinence party, 
and frankly confessed that he found a glass of 
sherry enabled him to do his work better. 


Another subject arousing much interest then, 
and still more at the present day, was the cause of 
the higher education of women, of which he was 
a strong supporter. He had given careful observa- 
tion and. thought to what he held to be the special 
gifts and faculties bestowed on women, what 
their purpose was, and how they could be most 
wisely cultivated. 

Much has been said and written on this question 
since the Bishop spoke these words, but they are 
not yet out of date, and perhaps never will be. 

This is what he says :-— 


“The intellect of women is more receptive 
and less creative than that of man; but they 
possess a great power of observation, and of the 
quick guessing which is the result of observation, 
and they are entitled to the full and adequate 
development of all their faculties. God has 
committed to women a very sacred trust—to be 
the tender companions and wise counsellors of 
the other sex, and to be the embodiment of all 
those graces of purity, tenderness and wisdom, 
which in memory keep your sons noble and pure, 
and your daughters wise and good. I am in 
favour of the higher education of women, because 
I believe that by developing to the greatest possible 
extent the mental, moral and physical faculties 
of women, you will make them better wives and 
better mothers. I think in our higher education 
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some provision should be made for the spiritual 
needs of our pupils. . I believe that women have 
a natural affinity for the ideal and the eternal. 
They are certainly more delicate in taste, they 
certainly have greater emotional, sensitive and 
quicker moral perceptions than men; and there- 
fore, in the education of women, especially in their 
higher education, religious and moral instruction 
should have a conspicuous place, and then the 
higher your education is the more it will promote 
usefulness in life and happiness in the individual.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE BISHOP IN SCIENCE, THEOLOGY AND POLITICS 


To any man with a less powerful brain than Bishop 
Moorhouse was blessed with, the strain continually 
put upon it to think out and give clear expres- 
sion to the variety of subjects on which he felt 
bound to speak, might have been toogreat. At the 
Church Congresses—held in the diocese during the 
seventeen years of his Bishopric, at Manchester 
and at Halifax—at the Lambeth Conference, and 
in diocesan conferences, in Convocation, in meet- 
ings of the Lay Helpers’ Association, in retreats 
for the clergy, at Ordinations and Confirmations, 
besides the usual meetings for good objects of 
various kinds, speeches and addresses were con- 
stantly required of him. There was also the meet- 
ing of the British Association in Manchester 
where, in the absence of the Archbishop of York, 
he presided, and at which the opening address 
was his, though it could not be given in his own 
voice, of which a bad cold had deprived him. 
But then we must remember that mental 
exercise was as great a happiness to him as bodily 
exercise to the athlete. He had given himself 
the best training, and he enjoyed putting forth 
_ his strength. Whatever subject he took in hand, 


his hearers felt the power of the man. 
167 
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As a rule his addresses were carefully prepared 
beforehand; but if for any reason they were not, 
he had in his treasures such a store of things new 
and old that he was never at a loss. Indeed, 
Archbishop Temple used to say he was at his best 
when his speeches were unprepared, when he was, 
as he put it, ‘‘ thinking on his feet,” as at meetings 
of brother Bishops, and in the House of Lords. 
He declared that he enjoyed interruptions, and 
that instead of putting him out they seemed to 
help his thoughts along. Whether men agreed 
with him or not, all felt the courage, the candour, 
the honesty of the speaker. Many did not agree ; 
and he well knew that the narrowly ultra-orthodox 
party regarded him as something of a heretic. 
After a sermon he preached in the Cathedral before 
the British Association on “The Spirituality of 
Prayer,” he says :— 


“One of the Canons came to me afterwards 
and said, ‘That was a very courageous sermon. 
I think much the same as you do, but I dare not 
say it. You would have been burnt for such a 
thing in the olden days. They can’t do anything 
to you now except turn you out of your Bishopric.’ 
He was surprised when I replied, ‘ Well, I should 
not have cared as long as I believed I was speaking 
what I believed to be the truth.” This sermon 
caused Professor Huxley (whom I did not know 
personally) to sing my praises in an article in a 
current review—the Contemporary, I think I did 
not think much of that; but it is a remarkable fact 
that such a sermon should have so affected Huxle 
and others of a like mind, that they should say 
openly that if people would take that view of 
religion as being a spiritual power, they had nothing 
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to say against it. It did not arouse any storm or 
excitement. No doubt the orthodox party re- 
garded me as a dangerous man; they received 
it with stony silence; they could not lay hold of 
anything to find fault with. But if they would 
receive what they cannot contradict, we should 
get on.” 


It was in recognition of the breadth of his under- 
standing and sympathy that two important books 
were dedicated to him in words which gave him 
much gratification. 

The one was Dr. Cheyne’s “ Bampton Lectures,” 
in 1889. | | 
. ‘* Dedicated to | 
The Right Revd. James Moorhouse, D,D., Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, who has not despaired of 
present and future benefit to the Church from the 
more historical study of thé Old Testament, and 
who opened wide the door of progress at the Man- 
chester Church Congress in 1887.” 


The other was the “Hulsean Lectures,” by 
G. G. S. Heard, 1892-1893. 


** Dedicated to } 
- James Moorhouse, D.D., Lord Bishop of Man- 
chester, a Pioneer, clear, calm, circumspect through 
the jungle which lies between Old Theology and 
Modern Thought, these lectures are inscribed by 
permission, by his obliged friend, the Author.” 


The Bishop felt strongly that science and 
religion, though they might work on different lines, 
should be co-operators and friends. He mentioned 
an example of what he considered a. strong in- 
dication of this possibility in an address to his 
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clergy at Salford. After giving an account of 
experiments in suggestion and telepathy—carried 
out at the Sorbonne, in Paris—which had recently 
been published, he then, after carefully describing 
those which suited his purpose, went on to argue, 
“that from a scientific point of view the influence 
of prayer upon God and of the answers to prayer 
on the individual, could be maintained and de- 
fended as within the reach of possibility.” Only 
rough notes of his address remain, but those who 
heard it were not likely to forget it. 

Dr. Moorhouse had a deep interest in all 
questions of science—those relating to natural 
phenomena, and still more in those dealing with 
philosophy and metaphysics. It was his duty to 
attend to practical matters, but philosophy was 
the first and last love of his heart. If he had to 
speak of it he was always bent on ascertaining 
whether he was abreast of the latest opinions of 
the learned men of the day, and would consult 
his friend, Dr. Bonney, and would not be satisfied 
till the Professor could assure him that his views 
were quite up to date. Occasionally they were 
found to be rather in advance of the date. Dr. 
Bonney was present at the Halifax Church Con- 
gress, and said he was glad the people had heard 
him at his best. The Bishop felt at the time he 
was carrying his audience with him. When he 
sat down the outburst of applause was so loud’and 
long that the Bishop of Ripon exclaimed, “‘ Are 
they ever going to stop ?”’ and Lord Ashburnham 
remarked that it was the finest speech he had ever 
heard. : 

After some other lectures he gave on “ Science 
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and Religion,’ Professor Bonney gave it as his 
opinion that no other Bishop on the bench could 
have written one or two of them. 

Yet, strongly as Dr. Moorhouse realised the 
noble uses to which mental gifts could be devoted, 
he always stuck to his old opinion, that character 
was better than intellect, and love the only vital 
motive power of character; and the older he 
grew the more tenaciously he held to these views. 
Indeed, it was the invincible power of love which 
more and more possessed his mind in his later 
years. 

Another subject came to occupy his thoughts 
at the close of 1894 and the beginning of 1895. 

Cardinal Vaughan, then Bishop of Salford, 
threw down a challenge to the Church of England 
by an attack he made on it. The Bishop of 
Manchester gave his reply in three sermons he 
preached in the Cathedral. The four positions 
he took up related to the claims of St. Peter 
maintained by the Roman Church. After giving 
strong reasons for denying them, he ended with 
these words :— 


‘“‘ We all desire as heartily as the present Pope 
the reunion of Christendom; we all, I believe, 
most heartily pray for it. But we differ from 
him and from the majority of Roman Catholics in 
our conception of the necessary means of reunion. 
We cannot accept error and submit to usurpation. 
If there is to be reunion, then the first step towards 
it must be the abandonment by Rome of claims 
and doctrine which have no scriptural foundation ; 
and until that first step has been taken we say 
firmly, however sorrowfully, that the possible 
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union between the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England is nothing better than a 
sentimental dream.”’ 


With regard to his attitude towards Non- 
conformists, he agreed with Dean Stanley in looking 
upon them as nonconforming members of the 
Church of England, saying that the Church was 
larger than the Establishment. 


“Two or three things they had in common. 
First of all, they were concerned to stand up for 
liberty ; secondly, owing to the broadening of 
religious thought in our times, the differences 
separating them, although they might be con- 
sclentious differences and more or less not in- 
significant differences, yet are deemed of less 
importance now than in the days of our forefathers ; 
and if, as seems not impossible, in spite of the 
assaults of common enemies, the development of 
this drift of thought and feeling should be accele- 
rated, and when this development took place, the 
day would not be far distant when there might 
be a real, if not a formal, union of all Protestant 
Evangelical Churches. It would enable them, at 
any rate, emphatically to declare what he thought 
they and he certainly believed, that the Kingdom 
of God was greater than any one of its provinces, 
and that the love of Jesus Christ was greater than 
the love of denominations. 

“ For in spite of the differences of doctrine and 
discipline, the bond which bound them all to Christ 
was sufficiently strong to reach over, ay, and to 
throw down those walls of separation that had 
been built up between them by ocala seating 
in the past.”’ - . 


At the same time he was not prepared to 
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acquiesce in the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the National Church. Speaking at the 
Diocesan Conference in 1892 on this subject, he 
said :-— 


“Whoever may despair of the future of the 
Church of England, it is not for one to do so who 
presided over her affairs for nine prosperous years 
in a colony where she had nothing to depend upon 
but her own inherent powers; and while I say 
and believe it, it does not follow that I shall 
approve of the disendowment of the National 
Church. It may be true that good very often 
comes out of evil, but that is no reason why I 
should do evil. The Church of England might 
live and flourish in spite of, but certainly not 
because of, disendowment. She would suffer from 
the process, as would the nation which had made 
her the victim of such an act of injustice. I call 
disendowment an act of injustice, because I can 
see no justification for it. The Church got her 
lands honestly, not from the State, but from the 
pious gifts of her own children. She received 
them upon a certain trust that, by means of them, 
she should teach to Englishmen the pure Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. I believe she has been faithful 
to that trust, according to her light. All through 
the ages she has tried to build up in this realm of 
England the Kingdom of God. When at the time 
of the Reformation her light was greatly increased, 
she gave to her children the benefit of that light. 
And ever since, with the failures and imperfections 
no doubt which are incident to all human effort, 
she has on the whole faithfully and diligently 
striven to declare to the people ‘ All the Counsel 
of God.’ Nobody accuses her to-day of spiritual 
deadness and slackness in work nor even of want 
of success.” 
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Much has happened since the Bishop spoke 
the encouraging words at the close of this address. 
There are many, alas! at the present day who 
feel that they cannot echo them; and in spite of 
the many earnest and devoted men working in 
her and for her, in loyalty to their Divine Head, 
do accuse the Church both of spiritual deadness 
and slackness and of want of success. One longs 
to know what the Bishop would have said had he 
been living now. But it is at any rate a comfort 
to know that one so just and clear-sighted as he, 
was able then to look back on the past history of 
our Church, and give it as his conviction that, in 
spite of human failures and imperfections, she 
had on the whole faithfully and diligently striven 
to declare to the people the whole counsel of God. 

Of one thing we may be quite sure, and that is 
that he would have scouted all thought of des- 
pondency, that his words would have been 
bracing and invigorating, and that he would have 
bidden us to “ be strong and of a good courage.” 

Both in Theology and in Politics the Bishop 
could never be called a party-man. In Theology 
he saw two sides of a question too clearly to 
enlist in the ranks of one school of thought or the 
other. From an intellectual point of view he had 
no great respect for the extremists either of the 
High or the Low Church party—if we must make 
use of these names—as he considered that both 
built their opinions on too narrow a basis. 

In Politics it was the same thing. His views 
were too independent for a label to be stuck on 
him by any of the leaders of the State. He 
honestly tried to judge all questions on their 
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own merits. In many ways he was decidedly 
Conservative ; but on the other hand his natural 
temperament impelled him to sympathise with 
the leaders of advance and progress. Anything 
like partisanship was far from him, and abuse of 
great men he abhorred. 

There were many points on which he did not 
agree with Mr. Gladstone; but when he heard 
the personal attacks made on that statesman he 
was filled with indignation. ‘‘ His assailants,”’ he 
said, “were like a swarm of gnats disturbing an 
old lion.” 

There was, however, one political title which 
might justly be given to him. He was a great 
Imperialist. With the scheme, of which we hear 
so much at the present day, of an Imperial Par- 
liament, with delegates from all the divisions and 
dependencies of our Empire to vote on the great 
questions that affect the whole, he would have 
been in entire sympathy. In view of the responsi- 
bilities which that Empire had brought upon us, 
he felt strongly how imperative were our duties 
in carrying out Christian missions, especially in 
Africa, where he was convinced that by the end 
of the twentieth century the question would be 
decided whether the great continent should become 
Christian or Mahommedan. 

Though as a Bishop, theology would naturally 
be the largest field of his thoughts and activities, 
he was pleased when he took his seat in the House 
of Lords to find himself in a new atmosphere ; 
though of course even there questions affecting 
- religion were those which moved him most. He 


did not take his seat for some time after his return 
N 
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to England; but when he did he enjoyed finding 
himself sitting in Parliament in the centre of 
political life, listening to speeches from Ministers 
of the Crown and other statesmen. He did not 
often speak, but if the occasion arose his words 
carried weight. When in 1902 an Education 
Bill was being discussed in the House of Lords, 
the old knight mounted his war-horse and rushed 
into the fray to break a lance in what he held to 
be the cause of justice. As he had regularly 
attended the meetings of both Church and Board 
School Committees in Manchester, which included 
a number of schools, and well knew all the diffi- 
culties, pecuniary and of other kinds, that the 
Voluntary schools had to face, and when he 
considered that a clause in the bill, known as the 
‘* Wear and Tear” clause, would make an unfair 
demand on them, he rushed to their defence. He 
found that double forces were arrayed against 
him, for both the Government and the Opposition 
were in favour of the clause. But Dr. Moorhouse 
took neither thought of himself nor count of his 
foes. His whole soul was fixed on the cause he 
undertook to champion; and for this reason he 
showed himself as usual a leader of men. One 
of the papers speaks of him as the hero of the hour ; 
for his speech turned the tide, the objectionable 
clause was thrown out, and the Voluntary schools 
were saved from an unfair burden. 

This and the sanction obtained for religious 
education being given in school hours were both 
secured by Dr. Moorhouse. He had performed a 
great feat; and one of the papers signalised the 
victory by a very clever cartoon. 
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Keen as he was on religious instruction, he 
was never unreasonable, but willing to accept, 
under the circumstances, all possibilities offered, 
even when he held that they did not go far 
enough. He could be thankful even for small 
mercies, 

After one of the debates in Parliament he met 
Dr. Kennion, Bishop of Bath and Wells, formerly 
Bishop of Adelaide, and said to him :— 

“Ah! Bishop. You and I, who have lived in 
Australia, can realise how much worse things 
would be if, as once in Victoria, all reference to 
religion were banished from our schools.”’ 

It is to this intimate friend of Dr. Moorhouse 
that we are indebted for the interesting letter 
which follows, giving a general estimate of the 
work and character of Dr. Moorhouse, to whose 
career in Melbourne and Manchester the writer 
could bear testimony from personal observation, 
as well as during the quiet years of retirement 
from active work at Poundisford Park, Somerset. 
Dr. Kennion says :— 


‘In answer to the request that I should write 
a letter of appreciation of the late Bishop Moor- 
house, I begin by speaking of what I only know 
from the lips of others. It happened that I was 
the earliest appointed diocesan inspector of 
religious knowledge in Church of England schools 
in the Diocese of York, immediately after the 
passing of Mr. W. E. Forster’s Education Bill, and 
in the three years I held that office much of my 
time was necessarily spent in Sheffield or its 
neighbourhood. In this way I became acquainted 
with Dr. Sale, the Vicar of Sheffield. Through 
his kindness I saw much of him, and heard much of 
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his already distinguished son-in-law, Mr. Moor- 
house, whose work in Sheffield when he was a 
curate there, was frequently the subject of con- 
versation. His wonderful influence over men and 
lads had been experienced in a remarkable manner 
in the night-schools which he conducted. There 
was said to be a good deal of rough behaviour 
among men and boys in Sheffield in the ‘ fifties ’ 
and ‘ sixties ’ of last century ; but Mr. Moorhouse’s 
wit and wisdom, his courage, his firmness, and his 
physical strength became an attraction to those 
men, with the result that he was able to influence 
them to an extent which, I suppose, has seldom 
been rivalled either there or anywhere else. 

“T usedalso to hear a good deal about him in 
London, from the widow of a great-uncle of mine, 
a clever and well-informed woman, (who indeed 
was the last Englishwoman to see Napoleon alive, 
for she was the daughter of the Governor of St. 
Helena when Napoleon was sent there). She 
attended Mr. Moorhouse’s church in Paddington, 
and used to speak of his great intellectual gifts, of 
his sympathy, and of his power of teaching prac- 
tical religion in a manner thoroughly attractive 
to a thoughtful congregation. 

‘““Many others used to tell me of this power, and 
of how great a man he seemed to be. But it was 
when I went to Australia that I was able to 
understand something of the secret of his strength 
of character, and to experience the wide extent 
of his influence for good. He was constantly 
making striking utterances while Bishop of 
Melbourne, and no one’s sayings appeared to be 
so much studied and repeated as his, when they 
_were telegraphed to the newspapers of other 
colonies, however distant from Victoria. Every 
one seemed to be interested in what he said; and 
there is little doubt that the force of the arguments 
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he used, have in many ways borne fruit in questions 
concerning the social well-being and also the prac- 
tical development of the parts of Australia which 
he knew; for he took care not to speak of things 
which he did not understand. His fearlessness in 
speaking what he thought, and the strong common- 
sense of his utterances, seldom failed to carry con- 
viction to those who heard or read them. 

*“‘ But he was destined to exercise a yet more 
beneficent influence in Australia, than in any- 
thing he may have achieved by his practical 
recommendations, 

“The most serious danger to Australia about 
the time when he became Bishop of Melbourne, 
was in the increase of that form of free-thought 
which was construed by many of its votaries as 
meaning absolute independence of God and the 
casting away of the Christian faith, No man 
could have made a better use of his opportunities 
in combating this trend of ideas, and in bringing 
_ men who were inclined in that direction to see the 

other side of the question, than did Bishop Moor- 
~ house. By lectures, by published sermons, and 
newspaper correspondence, his manly and telling 
dealings with such subjects brought about a 
visible change of attitude towards the Christian 
faith, for which, I believe, Australia will ever be 
thankful. He made people realise the manliness 
of Christianity and the uplifting of the individual 
by Fellowship with Christ. Some people were 
heard to say, ‘ free-thought is dead in Melbourne.’ 
But whether that was true or not, no doubt the 
fact was realised that the Christian faith was not 
dead, and that very many were stronger in their 
grip of it through the straight virile presentation 
of it by Bishop Moorhouse. He was just the man 
for the time; and so completely the man for the 
place that it is not to be wondered at that not 
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only Melbourne and the Colony of Victoria, but 
practically the whole of Australia, as far as news- 
papers could penetrate the enormous continent, 
lamented his departure when he was summoned 
home to succeed Bishop Fraser at Manchester. 
On his leaving Melbourne he stayed en route for a 
few hours with us in Adelaide, and made a brilliant 
farewell speech in the Adelaide Town Hall. I 
should place it among the most able and stirring 
speeches I ever heard, and much regret that I 
cannot find any newspaper report of it. 

‘“*T have no doubt that others will have given 
you some account of the Manchester Church 
Congress in 1888. He certainly made that Con- 
gress a notable one. The speeches he made in it 
are fully reported and accessible, and they will be 
found well worth the consideration of those who 
heard or read them at the time. In the House of 
Lords he seldom spoke, for his duties in the 
Manchester Diocese absorbed his time and atten- 
tion; but in the debates on the Education Bill 
in 1902 he took a prominent part; and it was 
noticeable how much impressed were some of the 
Peers to whom he was practically unknown; and 
regrets were expressed that he did not more 
frequently take part in parliamentary debates. 
When through constant asthmatic attacks he 
resigned the Bishopric of Manchester, he rented 
the interesting old house of Poundisford, in 
Somerset, and not infrequently I had the privilege 
of visiting him there. 

“To be with him there was indeed an enviable 
enjoyment. His conversation was as vigorous, 
interesting, and amusing as ever. His reverent 
and serious talks about great questions of the day 
were so impressive, as to make one regret very 
constantly that he could not be induced to write 
down his thoughts for the benefit of other people ; 
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but when urged to put them on paper, his answer 
almost invariably was that ‘each generation must 
listen to the counsels of men of their own day, 
and that his day was nearly over and his work 
done.’ I visited him near the end. Those were 
solemn moments. I will only say that the faith, 
the peace, and the consideration for others which 
marked the laying down of that strong frame, and 
the quiet of the active mind, brought home to one 
who witnessed something of those closing days on 
earth, the inner meaning of the sacred words, 
‘This is the Victory that hath overcome the 
world, even our faith.’ ”’ 


One more testimony from another brother 
Bishop must be added, that of Dr. Jacob, formerly 
Bishop of Newcastle-on-Tyne and of St. Albans. 
He was well qualified from his own experience to 
give an opinion on Dr. Moorhouse’s work and 
character. He writes :— 


“IT was in the Northern Province seven and a 
quarter years, from January 1896 to May 1903, 
and during that time Bishop Moorhouse was dis- 
tinctly our greatest man in the Northern Province. 
He carried most weight in Convocation and in 
public affairs generally. I feel sure that it was 
not only in the Northern Province, but in meetings 
of Bishops and in Parliament (e.g. on education 
and questions of public morals) his addresses were 
always sane and sound, and carried weight with 
men. He weighed and balanced what he said; 
and he thought with a brain that many might 
envy. Itis too late for me to go from mere memory 
into much detail. I have always so much deplored 
the fact that after he retired he did not write 
some of his thoughts and give them to the world 
when he had so much to teach. 
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“IT must not go into the remembrance of his 
brilliant private talks when we met at Bishops- 
thorpe for Convocation. It was always a joy to 
be with him, and I learnt much from him. It is 
thirteen years or rather more since he retired, and 
it was in the same year that I left the north, to 
my sorrow; for the north fascinates men who 
really get into its spirit, and he left with me the 
impression of a singularly able, far-seeing, calm- 
judging man, who understood his generation and 
had the gift of leadership.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FRIENDSHIPS AND HOSPITALITIES 


Dr. Moornovse did not forget St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion, that a Bishop should be given to hospitality, 
and many were the friends and acquaintances who 
were invited to Bishopscourt. When he had a 
chance of welcoming his personal friends, either 
as passing guests of a few hours or for a longer 
visit, then hospitality became a pure joy as well as 
a duty. Talks with such friends as Canon Scott 
and Canon Wilson, Professor Bonney, Mr. Charle- 
wood, Canon Clarke and Canon Lloyd, were among 
the greatest pleasures of his life. Besides all the 
Ordination candidates and various clergy and 
officials of the diocese whom the Moorhouses were 
bound to receive, there were many others to whom 
their friendly doors were always open. 

Among these were men and women whom they 
had known in Victoria, who, on coming to 
England, resolved that a visit to their old Bishop 
was a pleasure they would certainly indulge in, 
whatever else they might leave undone. Visitors 
sometimes found that the majority of their fellow- 
guests were from Australia, who would be rewarded 
for their pilgrimage to Bishopscourt by going over 
again with their hosts old reminiscences of life in 


the Colony. And a lively time they had together. 
183 
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Mrs. Moorhouse was the very soul of hospitality. 
She wanted to ask every one to whom a visit would 
be a pleasure; and when the guests arrived was 
determined that everybody should be as happy as 
possible. 

The Bishop who, besides being a very busy man, 
was by nature less universally hospitable than 
herself, might occasionally make a mild remon- 
strance, and suggest a little reprieve from visitors. 
“Oh! but the ‘ So-and-So’s’ would like so much 
to come. We really must ask them,” she would 
reply. And so the ‘‘ So-and-So’s”’ were invited 
and made happy. 

Especially did the milk of human kindness 
overflow from her on those who needed change 
or cheering—workers for their living, who she 
knew were ill or tired; or little children, whose 
absence from some crowded parsonage would be 
both a treat to them and a relief to their parents. 
All these Mrs. Moorhouse gladly took under her 
wing. 

She took care, however, to guard her husband 
from social cares and interruptions as far as 
possible when work pressed hard upon him. 
She knew, for instance, that when he had to 
preach or hold Confirmations he liked to be alone 
when he drove to them, so that he might think 
well over what he was going to say. Of course 
the visitors would have liked the chance of going 
with him, or at any rate of hearing him preach ; 
but as he never would encourage any one to run 
after him, the place he was going to was often 
kept a secret. Sometimes, however, it would 
leak out, and an eager or courageous visitor would 
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make interest with Mrs. Moorhouse, and she 
would arrange that they should not be disappointed 
—only if they were given a seat in the carriage 
they must promise not to talk. 

One lady, a former parishioner of Dr. Moor- 
house’s at St. James’, Paddington, got her permit 
and took her place beside him, determined to be 
as mute as a mummy. She was amused to find 
that it was the Bishop himself who started the 
talk, telling her all about the places and buildings 
they passed by the way. She was thankful after- 
wards that she had gone with him, for he preached 
what she described as a ringing sermon on the 
text from Jeremiah, “ Find me a man,” and she 
could never forget the force he threw into the 
last word. 

As usual, in a Bishop’s house all kinds of 
interesting people came on visits, amongst them 
being the Princess Louise and the Duke of Argyll, 
who proved the most easy and agreeable of guests. 
But whoever the visitors might be, high or lowly, 
they would-find the atmosphere of the house just 
the same—that of unvarying friendliness and 
simplicity. 

Learned as he was, grave as he often looked, 
no guest need be afraid of talking to him, if he or 
she were genuinely interested in the subject on 
hand, and it was not one that was just banal or 
trivial. Mere superficial ripples of talk on the 
surface might bore him into silence. Otherwise 
he would enjoy the give and take of conversation 
on equal terms, and would be always ready to 
listen, to explain, to meet a guest half-way. If 
sparks of humour could be struck out, so much 
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the better! Then the occasion was ideal. Life 
in Australia had provided him with a store of 
amusing tales of adventures, of queer characters 
and queer sayings and doings. And he well knew 
how to serve them up with a sauce of his own 
particular brand. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to hear any 
one else tell his stories,’’ said one who had heard 
a good many of them. 

But it was not necessary to go to Australia 
in search of them. Even in our own more con- 
ventional land amusing incidents occur in the most 
well-regulated households. Here is one that he 
liked to tell. But perhaps it should be described 
as tragi-comic, as there are certainly two sides to it. — 

One day the Bishop was sitting in his study 
when the door burst open, and an agitated voice 
from a young servant who rushed into the room, 
exclaimed :— 

“Oh, my Lord! the cook has gone down into 
the pit!” 

“What on earth do you mean?”’ cried the 


__» Bishop, starting from his seat to follow her out 


of the room. 

True enough, the cook had made an unexpected 
descent. In walking across the kitchen carrying 
a heavy dish, an old board on which she stepped 
suddenly gave way under her weight, and she fell 
to the bottom of a dry well underneath. There 
she lay in great pain till her cries brought the 
kitchenmaid to her aid. Fortunately the Rev. A. 
Wodehouse, Chaplain to the Bishop, was at hand, 


_and he bravely undertook the rescue. He cleverly 


managed to make the descent, and, with the help 
of a rope and a ladder, to lift the poor woman from 
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her dangerous situation. It was found that both ~ y 
her legs were broken. But notwithstanding the 


pain, the first words the heroic creature said on 
reaching the top were an order to the kitchen- 
maid, “ Never mind me, but get the Bishop’s 
lunch.” The Bishop was very far from “ never 
minding.” He was much distressed, especially 
when he learnt that one of her legs would have to 
be amputated. He undertook all expenses, saw 
that she was properly nursed and tended, and on 
her recovery presented her with a handsome 
cheque, with which she could set herself up with . 
a chicken-run. oe 

‘Another unfortunate incident at Bishopscourt, 
though not one that resulted in injury to life or 
limb—was that of a fire which broke out when the 
master and mistress were absent. Most of their 
clothes and other possessions were destroyed ; 
but fortunately what the Bishop valued most of 
all was spared—his library. He would have 
mourned the loss of his books more than anything 
else that he owned. 

Those who have stayed at Poundisford, where 
the Bishop lived in his retirement, and have seen 
the shelves and cases of books of all descriptions 
that line the rooms and passages and galleries at 
every turn of the house, even after the scores and 
scores that have been presented, since his death, 
to his friends and to colleges and institutions, will 
appreciate how dearly he prized them, and how 
bitterly he would have regretted their loss. He 
was a voracious reader all his life. Every kind of 
book, ancient and modern, light and heavy, prose 
and poetry, filled his shelves, and he knew their 
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contents as well as their bindings. So numerous 
are they, that if they were all turned into bricks it 
seems as if a small cottage might be built of them. 

If we want a vivid idea of what visits to Bishops- 
court were like, two of the guests supply us with 
one. The first is given us by Mrs. Wilson, wife of 
Canon Wilson, of Worcester. The second writer 
asks to be anonymous. 


“It is not easy usually to recall the impressions 
of thirty years ago, but those left by my first 
sight of Bishop and Mrs. Moorhouse are too vivid 
to have been overlaid by subsequent events. 
Also my first impressions were never modified or 
changed by anything that came after. The two 
personalities were so simple (in the sense of 
‘ einfach’), so natural and unaffected and free 
from _ self-consciousness, so very little affected 
by their surroundings or any other purely external 
matter, that they did not present themselves in a 
new aspect even to those from whom they had 
been parted for years. 

“My husband, then Head of Clifton College, 
had been appointed by Bishop Moorhouse as Vicar 
of Rochdale and Archdeacon of Manchester in 
July, 1890. In August we were invited to begin 
a holiday in the Lake District by spending a few 
days with the Bishop and Mrs. Moorhouse at 
Newby Bridge, at the end of Windermere. 

“‘ They had taken a little furnished house there 
for a month. I was prepared for all that was 
alarming and that would prevent anything like a 
natural demeanour on my part. The first sight 
of the Bishop smoking his pipe in the drive with 
two dogs at his heels,and Mrs. Moorhouse in a 
garden hat, repressing their demonstrations on our 
arrival, allayed my anxieties. 
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““How much more did the simple meal, where 
being hungry was considered the right thing, (never 
was there a hostess more distressed if her visitors 
lacked appetite), and the long talk in the evening 
over some current articles in Reviews, etc! It 
was surprising to find the Bishop ready to accept 
the criticism and difference of opinion of an 
ignorant young woman. Not that he was of the 
type who seemed influenced by anything that even 
the wisest said at the moment. His mind rose 
up to defend his own position. But he welcomed 
free speech and free thought in all subjects. And 
how he made us laugh ! 

““T cannot remember what we laughed at, 
only that we ‘rollicked’ a good deal that evening, 
with intervals of the most serious conversation. 

“It is far harder to give a first impression of 
Mrs. Moorhouse. At first one was struck with the 
discrepancy between her intellectual standpoint 
and that of the Bishop. There was absolutely no 
common intellectual ground, as it seemed to an 
outsider. Her interests were in the ‘ particular’ 
as completely as his were in the ‘ universal.’ This 
never jarred on him, that was easy to see; on the 
contrary, continually rested and,amused him. In 
their affection for each other they had an evident 
deep repose. In their loves and likings for others, 
especially for those of Mrs. Moorhouse’s large 
family circle of nieces and nephews, they had a 
common ground of thought and talk, which I do 
not suppose was provided by anything else except 
the events of daily life. Both of them loved 
animals—both enjoyed the country with the joy 
of children. They were absolutely suited to live 
together. Neither wanted of the other anything 
that the other could not give. The Bishop 
enjoyed Mrs. Moorhouse’s boundless hospitality to 
his clergy and their wives. Whether at big 
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gatherings or in house-parties, Bishopscourt was 
‘open house’ always. I have never been in an - 
official residence where there was the same feeling 
of home and of individual welcome. Mrs. Moor- 
house’s interest in the lives of the clergy, their 
wives, and families, was unfailing and detailed. I 
remember once calling on her ‘ At Home’ day to find 
her just back from a long session at the dentist’s 
with the wife of a Manchester Vicar, who had been 
obliged to have a large number of extractions 
under an anesthetic; and another nicer visit, when 
she was laughing over her adventures in search 
of a dog which would be ‘ the very thing to cheer’ 
the invalid wife of a parson confined to the sofa 
for a winter. 

‘Tt may seem a curious addition to what I have 
written to say that Mrs. Moorhouse was really 
to my mind very like the typical English school- 
boy, with his immense concern for his school 
(which for her was the diocese), his scorn for the 
needless conventions of others, and his rigid 
adherence to his own. Mrs. Moorhouse’s ‘ con- 
ventions ’ were Matins and Evensong every Sunday 
without fail; a branch of the G.F.S. in every 
parish, and a ban on feminine bicyclists. Perhaps 
there were others, but I do not remember them. 
She supplied just the element of good cheer in the 
household that a schoolboy supplies; and withal 
she was wholly concerned with forwarding the 
interests of other people, and never seemed to 
have any ‘axe of her own to grind’ in any form, 
It is impossible to make a picture of her that can 
show to those who did not know her what she was. 
She was unique. I am persuaded that no other 
Bishop’s wife can ever have been so cheerful, so 
unchanging in her point of view, so uninterested 
in all abstract: questions, so given to hospitality, 
not only without grudging but with unstinted 
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personal enjoyment of it; so ready to serve the 
humblest, so completely on equal terms with the 
loftiest. 

“Her temperament produced numerous droll 
situations; for she combined a certain lack of 
appreciation of humour, in spite of an enjoyment — 
of Punch every week which I have rarely seen 
equalled. 

“No stranger was ever prepared for her 
personality, and it took time to change their sur- 
prise into the assurance (which finally took pos- 
session of every one who was ever a guest, who 
tarried even a night at Bishopscourt), that Mrs. 
Moorhouse was exactly the right mate for her 
Bishop; and that her health and spirits and 
unfailing readiness to serve and to give were a 
priceless asset for his diocese. 

*“* Archdeacon Wilson was examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop, and I have often been with him at 
Bishopscourt when the house was full of Ordination 
candidates. It is easy to recall the long table, 
the abundant simple food, the Bishop’s interesting 
talk ‘on all the topics of the day—on theological 
subjects, on memories of Australia—while the 
frightened young candidates recovered their nerve 
through self-forgetfulness in the interest of listening 
to his great talk. In the drawing-room afterwards 
Mrs. Moorhouse would play halma with the 
eagerness of a child and with a child’s dislike of 
being beaten. She was such an adept as to spare 
her this discomfiture on ordinary occasions. The 
whole atmosphere was of simple kindness and 
goodness and comfort, and this was her doing. 
The Bishop brought to his guests the mental and 
spiritual stimulus of a share in his own vivid 
interest in things of the spirit and the mind. 
There never can be again, one would think, quite 
such a home in which strangers might find comfort 
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and enlightenment, given without stint or effort. 
We all tend to grow more self-conscious, and to 
Bishop and Mrs. Moorhouse self-consciousness was 
impossible. The conditions of life in Lancashire 
are hard and exacting for parochial clergy, even 
more so for their wives. To such, the certainty 
of a welcome and cheer and refreshment and rest 
for mind and body at Bishopscourt was simply 
priceless. In most official houses such blessings 
have to be bought by being on one’s good 
behaviour and ‘playing up’ to one’s hosts. 
That was absolutely unnecessary at Bishopscourt. 
The Bishop and Mrs. Moorhouse might warmly 
differ from their guests, but they did not put them 
into disgrace on that account; and being ‘ common- 
place’ was also not considered a fault. The only 
people I ever heard condemned by the Bishop or 
Mrs. Moorhouse were the idle and the discontented ; 
and, thank God, such are not often to be found in 
clerical homes.” 


Here is another picture :— 


“Very delightful memories are those of the 
tea-hour at Bishopscourt, Manchester. We 
gathered round the table in the morning-room 
feeling a thrill of excitement and expectation, for 
a treat wasin store. It was then the Bishop would 
lay himself out for a talk. Perhaps for an hour 
we would sit round listening, while he told stories 
of his life in Australia; or he went back to his 
curate days at Sheffield, when he must have been 
an inspiration to the working-men who came to 
his classes. 

“Or he would read a story that had struck 
him. There was a terrible tale of a baboon, by 
Edgar Allan Poe, which had fascinated him, and 
he was not satisfied till he had read the whole of 
it aloud to us. Or he would explain some deep 
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scientific problem, or give selections from some 
philosophical work which he was reading at the 
time. Or he would draw out the lines of Torres 
Vedras on the table-cloth, while he knew by heart 
the strategy of Wellington all through the Penin- 
sular War. Another day it might be extracts 
from the Talmud, or placing characters in Dickens 
and Scott. But in all his conversations one felt 
that he had mastered whatever subject he took 
up, and he was a born teacher; he had a power 
of encouraging questions and discussions, letting 
the most ignorant feel that they could make a 
helpful contribution. And then under everything 
there was his strong, vigorous, living faith. ‘I 
know Whom I have believed.’ 

_ “Then the time was over and his party dis- 
persed ; but all felt it was good to have been there ; 
and when again among the common things of 
daily life, they could look back to those hours 
when they had ‘seen white presences upon the 
hills and heard the voices of the immortal 
gods.’ ” 


Here is one more reference to a short visit 
paid at Poundisford by a guest whose name lends 
interest to it—the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Dr. Kennion writes to Miss Sale :— 


‘“‘T must not lose another day in thanking the 
Bishop and you for the visit which 1 was so 
privileged in paying on Wednesday night at 
Poundisford. No one stirs me and helps me by 
what he says as does your good uncle. If I feel 
myself unusually aware of my smallness when in 
his presence, I always gain something by which at 
least I feel lifted up by the greatness of both his 
power and his sympathy. I can’t thank him 
enough for all his goodness to me, I learnt much 
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in that study (where I had the comfort of one of 
the best cigars I ever smoked !). Sol carry away 
delightful memories of my visit. 


= Yours very sincerely, 
““G. W. BatH snp WELLS.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
FAREWELL TO MANCHESTER 


In July, 1903, Bishop Moorhouse came to a great 
decision. The thought of it had long been passing 
through his mind; but its announcement came, as 
Canon Scott describes it, as a bomb-shell with a 
painful shock and surprise. 

At the private annual meeting of the official 
clergy of the diocese, he told them that he had 
made up his mind that he ought to retire from his 
Bishopric, as he did not feel equal to carrying 
on the work as he held it ought to be done, and as 
-@ younger, stronger man than himself would be 
able to accomplish it. 

He had indeed long felt the physical strain of 
it, especially of the night-work. The Confirmations 
generally took place in the evenings, for the con- 
venience of the candidates, many of whom were 
busy in factories and workshops during the day. 
To have to make long expeditions, as he often had 
to do after a day of hard work, was a drain upon 
his nervous energy that he felt more and more 
with advancing age. He was now in his seventy- 
seventh year, after seventeen years’ work in the 
diocese; and attacks of illness from time to time 
were making it hard for him to carry on his duties. 


He could never be satisfied if his work fell below 
195 
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the standard he had set before himself. That it 
was a trial to him to give it up was obvious to all 
who knew him. Carlyle himself could hardly 
have proclaimed by word and example the gospel 
of work more strongly than he did. Once in 
Victoria, when addressing the students at Trinity 
College, Melbourne, he said, ‘‘ I admit I have been 
successful, but to what do I attribute my success ? 
To three principles. The first is hard work; the 
second is hard work; the third is hard work.” 
Some young man in the gallery laughed at this, 
and a voice called out, ‘‘ There was more than 
that.” The Bishop looked up, struck the desk, 
and exclaimed sternly, “ It was all hard work.” 

He used to say the eight hours’ system would 
not suit him at all. 

But now he felt that the time for rest and quiet 
had arrived during the short period of life which 
he then believed lay before him. In a letter to 
Mr. Charlewood he speaks of the year or two of 
rest and recollection he might have, before he 
must obey the summons that awaited him. And 
in writing to Canon Wilson, in referring to the 
difference of age between them, he says that his 
friend may have a long time of work before him, 
but for himself the call could not long be delayed. 
As it turned out, many years were in store for 
him; not unfruitful for himself or others. With- 
out undertaking any regular or strenuous work, he 
was still a guide through spiritual or intellectual 
difficulties to many; while learning himself to 

_realise more and more the love and the wisdom 
of God in the ordering of the world. 

“The pain,” he told his clergy, “ that it caused 
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him to quit the work in which he had been 
thoroughly happy was more than he could say. 
‘It was a matter between himself and his God. 
He had no doubt as to what his duty was, and 
therefore nothing could move him. He had 
already taken the step of putting his resignation 
into the hands of Mr. Balfour, to take effect at the 
end of October ’’; and then he broke off, with the 
words, ‘‘I cannot venture to speak further: let us 
proceed to business.”’ 

But it was in his last address to the Diocesan 
Conference at Manchester that he poured out all 
that was in his heart to his people. If heretofore 
they, like himself, had sometimes had cause to regret 
his naturally reserved temperament, now he threw 
open the doors and let them know how he loved 
and valued them. 

Here are his own words to “ his brethren of the 
clergy and the laity.” 

They could hardly have listened to them un- 
moved. If there were any present who had not 
fully appreciated him before, they must surely 
have done so then; and those who had come to 
be devoted to him since first he came among them, 
must have understood and loved him more than 
ever, 


“You are all aware by this time that at the 
end of the present month I shall cease to be any 
longer your Bishop. Very reluctantly, very 
sorrowfully, did I feel myself compelled to take 
this step. Broken health alone would not have 
driven me at this time to resignation. Had I been 
a younger man I would have taken a long holiday 
in some warmer climate, in the hope that God 
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might be pleased to restore to me the physical 
power to continue my work among you. But at 
seventy-seven years of age, that I felt was a vain 
hope. For the last two winters I have had to 
struggle against the loss of sleep and strength, and 
in spite of all the efforts which I could make, I felt 
that the work was suffering. In the deadly grip 
of bronchitis the will to labour found little 
answering capacity in bodily strength. This could 
not goon. I might indeed have struggled through 
the night-work, and my necessary engagements; 
but much more than that is necessary in so vast 
a diocese as this—zeal, energy, initiative, superiority 
to weakness, and toil without thought of physical 
or any other consequences. And with gradually 
sinking energy these were no longer possible to 
me. Bitter then as the thought was to me, I felt 
that in the interest of the Church in this Diocese, 
in the interest of the great work entrusted to me, 
it was my duty to make way for a better and 
stronger man. 

‘* Still, of course, I feel how solemn a thing it is 
to lay down a great work, and to renounce the 
hope and opportunity of ever doing something 
better in it, just because the process of the years 
has robbed one of the physical capacity for it. 
My only comfort is that this inevitable decay of 
the body is of God’s appointment, and therefore 
must be right. It is His will that His work in 
this world shall be done by an ever-renewed succes- 
sion of labourers, possibly, amongst other lessons, 
to teach us that the work is His and not ours; 
that no instrument of His is necessary to the 
furthering of His eternal purpose; that so, we 
may be all the readier to say and feel: ‘ Not unto 
us, but to Thy Name be the praise.’ It is no 
doubt very humbling to the pride of man (very 
bitter sometimes in the lower moods of our feeling) 
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to be shown that God can do without us. But yet, 

I believe that it may be not a little through the 
very keenness of our pain that God is burning 
away the remnants of self-will, and so making us 
fitter to serve Him beyond the veil. It is a 
beautiful thought of a saintly Christian woman, 
‘Surely one may believe that time has just to 
brand, to stigmatize us into personality, for some 
real life of future service.’ Perhaps by this 
stripping away of self-regard and self-complacency, 
even natural decay. may be an enriching of our 
spiritual being, and a preparation for something 
better to come. And thus in this, as in all other 
trials, if only we have the humility of faith our 
loss may become our gain, and our shame of 
natural weakness only another form of Divine 
benediction. : 

** So I would desire to regard the failure of my 
natural powers—content and more than content, 
if thus I may be made fitter to serve hereafter and 
to show forth the glory of God’s grace. 

_ “ Would that I had nothing more to lament 
than the loss of what God takes from me. But 
alas! it is not so. Looking back over the past 
I can see too clearly how much my work has been 
spoiled and hindered by my own faults. Many of 
these are well known to me; and some, I suspect, 
far better known to you. 

‘“‘ Especially am I aware that you felt at once 
the loss of that cheery geniality and readiness to 
open his heart to all sorts and conditions of men, 
which you found in my noble-hearted predecessor. 
But if a man is to do much good he must be 
natural and sincere. And it is the fact that upon 
some things and to some men it is natural to me 
to retain an invincible reticence. I was made s0, 
and I cannot alter it. “At*times the effort to do 
so would make me feel hypocritical and rob me 
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of my self-respect. This may be in a Bishop a 
great natural defect. But then I am not respon- 
sible for my own making, only for the earnest 
endeavour to overcome the disabilities of my 
nature. I hope that endeavour was seldom want- 
ing, and I desire to express my gratitude to you, 
my brethren, for the kindly consideration. with 
which you have tried to make the best of me, 
forgiving me much for the sake of my strenuous 
effort to be at least honest and just. Honest I 
have always, I think, been with you, even when 
honesty was most difficult; when it seemed to me 
necessary to say things which I knew that it would 
be hard for you to receive. 

“‘T hope I have never troubled you with vain 
speculations, or half-formed opinions which might 
alarm or distress you. But whenever I had no 
doubt that any conclusion of mine was true and 
just, that I have declared to you without fear, as 
clearly as I knew how to utter it. And I suppose 
for my obvious sincerity you have always given 
me an attentive hearing—taking from me what - 
you could, and bearing with me with a wonderful 
patience, when you felt that what I said was 
doubtful or unwelcome. You might easily have 
made the worst instead of the best of me; you 
might easily have seized upon points of difference, 
have plunged me into vexatious contentions, and 
have made me an offender for a word. But this 
you have not done; for I think that some of you 
know that in my silent way I loved you with a 
great love, and that it ever pained me to say what 
would perplex and distress you. And for your 
patience and brotherly consideration I desire once 
for all to give you my heartfelt thanks. You will 
believe me, I am sure, when I tell you that I am 
heartily glad to forego any claim to a pension. 
It is fortunate that I can live on my own means 
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for two reasons: first, because my successor will 
need the full income of the see; and secondly, 
because its freedom from any charge will enable 
those who have to appoint another Bishop to 
select, not the best man among those who have 
private means, but the man who, whether with 
such means or not, is most richly endowed with 
piety, wisdom, and energy. My dear wife, who has 
spent herself ungrudgingly in your service, heartily 
concurs in my determination, and is willing to 
practise such economy as that determination 
involves. I tell you this because I think it should 
be known that a Bishop is none the worse for 
being married ; nay, all the better, for I can honestly 
say that whether in labour or self-sacrifice my wife 
has always been my best helper and inspiration. 

“TIT have no inclination to make an estimate 
of the work which has been done in this diocese 
during my Episcopate. There is too much of 
statistics in religion amongst us. The bare enume- 
ration of outward results can tell us but little 
- about the value of spiritual ministrations. So 
measured, Our Lord’s own ministry might be 
adjudged a failure. Further, this arithmetical 
method not only sets up an unreliable standard, 
but is also attended by not a few serious dangers. 
It tempts a man to exaggeration and to the self- 
conceit which takes credit for the labour of others. 
Worst of all perhaps, it conceals from him too often 
his own defects and failures, his mental torpidity, 
his neglect of study and reading, his busy idleness, 
his terrible failure to stir the hearts and ennoble 
the lives of his people. There was very good 
reason, I think, for the prohibition_to number 
Israel. 

“Of my own work, all I will venture to say is, 
that I have given to it all my strength and time, 
and have put almost exclusively at the disposal of 
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my diocese whatever humble gifts of soul and 
culture I possessed. I take no credit, however, 
for resisting so many efforts to draw me away 
from home; for he must be strangely self-confident, 
who, having the oversight of nearly three million 
souls, can imagine that he has time and strength 
for muchmore. All I could give has, I know, been 
far too little, and I can only pray God to pardon 
its grievous inadequacy.” 


After a few words of exhortation on points in 
which he considered they needed it; on a lack 
of interest that he thought he saw in them about 
things ideal and eternal; on the essential need 
which he felt so strongly for religious education, 
and of counsel on certain other difficulties of the 
day, he closed his address in these words :— 


“* And now, brethren, what shall I say more ? 
To an old man who has nearly come to the end 
of his working days, questions of civil and eccle- 
siastical politics, and even those connected with 
science and biblical criticism, have only a secondary 
importance. When the eternal world with its 
tremendous interests is already opening before us ; 
when the mists of appearance are clearing away, 
and we see beneath them, within them the human 
soul with its divine destinies, and the Kingdom of 
God with its slow but certain march to final 
victory, the only thing of supreme importance is 
our relation to what is real and eternal. 

“To me the shadows are already breaking, and 
I seem to see beneath the dust-cloud of our noisy 
secularities the gathering and concentration of 
those spiritual energies which shall bear us on to 
man’s pre-destined goal. Not then the struggle of 
sect with sect, of class with class, and of nation 
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with nation, but the upward straining of humanity 
towards union with God, seems the only thing of | 
supreme and abiding interest. It is by prayer and 
loving service alone that this struggle can attain 
its divinely-appointed purpose. Let us then give 
ourselves in the Name and Strength of Christ to 
this mighty effort of the ages. Let us seek, each 
for himself, and each for his brethren, the help of 
that regenerating grace which comes to us from 
above; which can fill our lives with the light of a 
Divine Presence; which can breathe into our 
hearts such love for one another, and into our 
institutions such divine purpose and uplifting, that 
as day succeeds to day each shall be filled with 
hope and with the prophecy of a better future.” 


The subjects he chose for his last two sermons 
at Manchester, in which he spoke to his people out 
of the depth of his heart, were faith and love. 


“The Cathedral,’ writes Canon Scott, “‘ was 
crowded as it has never been before or since. At 
the second Service the people were standing up 
in the aisles of the nave, in the middle of the choir, 
and all round the ambulatory, so that a passage ~ 
had to be cleared for him to get from the nave to 
the pulpit; and one of his chaplains, who came 
immediately after him, noticed that as he passed 
many men stretched out their hand to touch his 
lawn sleeves as a last token of farewell.” 


And that their love for him was fully returned 
was expressed in the touching words he was heard 
to say before he left the Cathedral, “I have loved 
you with a great silent love.” 

He began his sermon with a reference to the 
wordsof his hero, St. Paul, in the thirteenth chapter 
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of 1 Corinthians, “‘ that glorious chapter in which 
the inspiration of the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
culminates—in which the spirit of St. Paul climbs 
nearest to the heavenly height upon which his 
Divine Master ever lived,’ and he went on to 
entreat them to throw open wide those shutters 
of selfishness with which we have darkened our 
souls, and let the light of that Love, which is God, 
stream in. It was to be an abiding love, for ‘“‘ he 
that abideth in love abideth in God”; the inspira- 
tion of every act ; the illumination of every thought. 


‘It was to fall upon the least and greatest thing 

. 80 that he who has been made perfect in 
love sees his Father’s face in the beauty of every 
flower, in the glow of every sunset, in the natural 
affection of every bird and beast. ... He will 
gain a reverence for all life, even though un- 
conscious. It will be a distinct pain to him to 
see the upcurling frond of the young fern broken 
and trodden down; to see any flower of the field 
heedlessly thrown upon the path to wither and 
die. He has a great reverence for all his Father’s 
work. He knows that no one could create life; 
that no man could make that miracle of beauty, a 
single lovely delicate flower-petal. . . . To him it 
is a touch of the Divine finger, an utterance of the 
Divine thought ... and how much more does 
he feel this for those things which have sentient 
life, which can manifestly feel and love, especially 
in respect to those animals who have entered into 
relation with our own life! To abuse their affec- 
tion, to outrage their sensibility, to desert them 
in need or danger, is an utter impossibility to him.” 


Passing on next through the place and task of 
love in the world of men to the thought of God, 
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Who is Love itself, he ends his last sermon in the 
Cathedral with these words :— 


“Do you wonder then that in his old age, 
when St. John could say nothing else, he in- 
cessantly repeated, ‘Little children, love one 
another’? I am an old man like him; like him 
I have borne the work and the burden of years, 
and like him I also say as my last words from this 
place, ‘ Little children, love one another. For he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen; 
how can he love God Whom he hath not seen?’” 


The last few weeks of the Bishop’s time in 
Manchester were fully occupied in winding up 
business in the diocese. The pain of having to 
bid many farewells was balanced by letters which 
streamed in full of affectionate regret for his 
resignation. None of them did he value more 
than one from Dr. Talbot, now Bishop of Win- 
chester. He spoke of it several times, as it had 
given him great pleasure. Unfortunately it was 
mislaid and could nowhere be found. Happily we 
know how Dr. Talbot appreciated him, as he after- 
wards wrote :— 


“JT am sorry that letter is lost, though I do not 
in the least remember it, because I feel sure I 
wrote at the moment in the fulness of my heart 
and with impressions which were then much 
fresher than they are now; but in the assembly of 
Bishops, as indeed in any company, Bishop Moor- 
house made an impression which was all his own, 
His character, experience, forcible power of ex- 
pression of first-hand individual convictions, to- 
gether with the knowledge how much thought on 
the gravest and most urgent subjects lay behind 
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all this, combined to challenge attention and 
respect for anything that he said. There was, I 
think, no more powerful and impressive per- — 
sonality, although possibly from the same reason 
his characteristic individualism may have been a 
set-off to his influence as counsellor and leader.”’ 


Before Dr. Moorhouse left Manchester it was 
decided in the diocese that Sir George Reid should 
be asked to paint a portrait of the Bishop in his 
robes, to be presented to Mrs. Moorhouse as a 
parting gift. 

The plan was successfully carried out, and the 
beautiful portrait, which was the result, forms the 
frontispiece of this book. 


PART IV.—1903-1915 





CHAPTER XX 
THE NEW HOME 


AND now, as the Bishop had to tear himself away 
from an old home, the next thing was to find a 
new one—a search always accompanied by a 
pleasing sense of interest and excitement, chequered 
by many disappointments and downfalls to hopes 
raised by descriptions of apparently earthly 
Paradises. 

At last, however, he could exclaim “ Lureka,” 
for he saw an ancient house in Poundisford Park, 
near Taunton, with which he fell in love at first 
sight. He said afterwards that he felt ready to sign 
the lease ten minutes after he entered it. And no 
wonder, since it had all the features that would 
appeal to his historic imagination. It dated from 
the time of Edward VI., though there was one 
comparatively new wing to the house, which could 
only boast of two hundred years of age. 

Needless to say, it made the usual claim of 
ancient houses to having shown hospitality to a 
Royal guest; for Queen Elizabeth was said to have 
slept in one of the bedrooms. 

The entrance to the house introduced the Bishop 
to its charms at once, as he passed through the 
fine old gateway into the stately hall reaching to 
the roof, with its groined ceiling, high mullioned 
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windows, with coats-of-arms let into the panes ; 
heavy old oak doors, with lock or latch of the same 
date; a hospitable fire-place, large enough to 
roast a young ox; andabove, a musician’s gallery, 
a priest’s chamber, and passages which could 
accommodate shelves for the Bishop’s library. 

The near and distant surroundings of the house 
were very attractive; for there was an avenue of 
fine old elms, whose branches curved forward to 
meet one another at the summit, like the arches in 
the nave of a cathedral; providing sheltered walks 
for sunny or showery days. There was a clear 
~ rushing stream, with a waterfall, flowing through 
a wood near the entrance; and a wide lawn in 
front, with a park-like meadow beyond, where 
Bishop Moorhouse could enjoy the sight of green 
pastures, groups of fine old trees, and of grazing 
cattle. 

Looking beyond, on the one side rose the wooded 
Blagdon hills, on the other the distant blue 
Quantocks ; while under favourable circumstances, 
that is to say, if stand were taken on rising ground 
and on a clear day, the outline could be traced of 
the distant Mendips. 

_ Here the Bishop was to pass the remaining 
peaceful years of his life, seldom leaving this 
beautiful home, except for a few weeks’ change, 
generally tothe seaside, to Swanage, Exmouth, or 
Minehead. Here he could welcome old friends 
from Australia, from his old diocese of Manchester, 
and. elsewhere. 

After all the excitement of the move and of 
establishing himself and his possessions, and most 
important to him, all his books and his pictures 
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in their new settings, it was natural that a period 
of flatness and fatigue should follow. Who that 
has left an old for a new home has not experienced 
this? Bishop Moorhouse’s first letters from 

Poundisford are somewhat depressed in tone. = 

“I missed you,” he writes to Mr. Charlewood, 
“as a familiar element of my old diocese. I am 
lonely among strangers, whom I do not know, and 
fear I never shall know ”’ ; and he goes on to say 
he fears they found him uninteresting, and ends 
with the remark, ‘“‘ Old men are like crystals ; 
they cannot change their shape or capacity.” 

But it was not long before he found congenial 
spirits among the neighbours who dropped in for 
chats with him. His next letter to his friend on 
the subject is much more cheerful, for about six 
months after, he writes :— 

** Of our life here, I can only say that I do not 
tire of it, and am thankful for a year or two of 
rest and recollection before obeying ine summons 
which must soon come to me.’ 

There was one pressing anxiety in those early 
days at Poundisford which weighed heavily upon 
him—the state of his wife’s health. For some 
time before they left Manchester her heart was in 
a condition which made the greatest care needful. 
And this it was- difficult to persuade her to take. 
It was a great trial to her to have to put a curb 
on her energetic nature; and it must be confessed 
that she often refused to do so. She could not be 
persuaded to sit in the carriage when going up 
hill, but insisted on getting out and relieving 
the horses. In such ways she was not a good 
patient. 
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But she had to give in at last and take to her 
bed, gradually losing interest in the world outside 
herownroom. When the nursing and the manage- 
ment of the house became more difficult as the 
illness continued, a wise friend, who was paying a 
visit to Poundisford, made a suggestion which was 
to lead to the comfort and contentment of all the 
household, most of all to its master. She sug- 
gested that Miss Edith Sale, Mrs. Moorhouse’s 
niece, should be invited to Poundisford to be a help 
and companion to her uncle. She came at once, 
remaining on till after her aunt’s death. 

The Bishop found afterwards that he could not 
spare her; and for the remaining years of his life 
she stayed on, hardly ever leaving him, and 
occupying the place of a tender and devoted 
daughter. Mrs. Moorhouse’s long and trying ill- 
ness lasted more than a year. She died in August, 
1906, in the third year after the Bishop came to 
Poundisford Park. 

She was laid to rest in the churchyard of the 
parish church at Pitminster. 

Every Sunday morning after the Service he 
would visit her grave, where his own would one 
day be. 

In his bereavement the warm letters of sym- 
pathy with him and of appreciation of her, which 
came from friends in Australia and in England, — 
poured in to comfort him. What had most struck 
those who knew Mrs. Moorhouse, were her faith- 
fulness to duty, which, writes one of her friends, 
“had always been an inspiration to herself” ; her 
spirit and courage, shown in both the dioceses in 
which her lot had been cast, and above all the 
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genuine kindness which had won all hearts. Per- 
haps the little idiosyncrasies and prejudices which 
sometimes made her friends smile, had really 
endeared her to them and made her the more 
human and loveable. The fine elements in her 
character are reflected in the portrait here given, 
with its erect and spirited air. 

Miss Sale’s advent to Poundisford became more 
and more of a blessing to the Bishop as time went 
on; and so happy were they together that, though 
friends were always welcomed to Poundisford, yet 
when the parting guests had been speeded, the 
Bishop would say that it was very pleasant to be 
alone together again. He was always wanting 
her for something, especially when he was full of 
some thought, or had lighted upon a passage in a 
book which he positively must read to her. Then 
the call for her would be heard, and the servant 
would come running upstairs to say that the 
Bishop wanted her. Her affection for him, warmly 
returned, always pointed the way to find out his 
“wants and ways and meet him there,” of which 
the following simple instance is an example. 

When they were going to stay at Minehead one 
autumn he told her that he was tired of reading— 
a strange admission from him—and would like to 
try his hand at drawing. So she bought him a 
drawing-book with outline sketches of country 
scenes to be copied; and so successful were his 
efforts, that they won marked approval from an 
artist friend. 

It was an example alike of her care in inter- 
esting him, and of his readiness in his old age to 
take up a new pursuit. 
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One feature of the Bishop’s life at Poundisford, 
which must by no means be omitted, since it 
contributed much to his happiness, was his love 
for animals. There are some people who are 
endowed with a sympathy with, and understanding 
of their humble fellow-creatures; a sense of fellow- 
ship like that felt by St. Francis of Assisi, that 
makes intercourse a reality on both sides. This 
the Bishop possessed in full measure, especially 
with regard to dogs and birds. To see the Bishop 
without a dog at his side as he sat indoors or out, 
or following him in the country walks which he 
loved, would be almost unthinkable. The dog- 
friends who had been his companions in Australia, 
though succeeded by others in England, were 
never forgotten ; and he was glad to hear through 
a friend from Melbourne that their graves were 
still tended. 

The Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales, 
has an amusing story of one of these dogs :— 


“ Just before my Ordination,” he writes, ‘“ the 
Bishop was giving the candidates a charge in his 
study at Bishopscourt. It was a very solemn 
charge, and to this day I remember something of 
what he said and its effect. But amongst the 
candidates was one who had been a dissenti 
minister; and as the charge proceeded he began 
to groan and to say ‘Amen’ at short intervals. 
The Bishop’s bull-dog had been sleeping on a 
chair. at the end of the room, but hearing the 
groans he woke up, walked slowly across the room 
and planted himself at the feet of the deeply- 
impressed hearer. ‘he groaning and ‘Amens’ 
ceased, and the dog, having asserted the principle 
of Anglican reserve, walked sedately back to his 
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aR: position. It was a trying moment for all 
of us.” 


The dogs at Poundisford were equally regular 
in their attendance on the Bishop, though they 
were not required to assist at ecclesiastical 
functions. 

As to the birds, they soon learnt to treat him 
with as much familiarity as if he were quite one of 
themselves, and flew to greet him whenever he went 
into the garden. One of the visitors remarked, 
“The prettiest sight at Poundisford Park is the 
Bishop among his birds.” 

Though he quite appreciated the qualities of 
the real sportsman, it distressed him to hear of 
the great battues of birds, in which he thought 
they were not given a fair chance. He used to 
say he must have been a Brahmin in a former 
existence, as he had such a great dislike to taking 
life. 

There was one word that it was dangerous 
to mention in the Bishop’s presence-—vivisection. 
No doubt it was his love for all creatures that 
prevented him, unlike his usual habit, from fully 
considering whether there could be anything to 
be said on the other side. He thought the thing 
wrong in itself, and therefore no possible results 
could justify it. 

In this quiet halting-place, before he was called 
to take his last journey, life flowed on peacefully 
and happily. Occasionally passing clouds of 
depression might descend on his mind. He said 
he had always been subject to them, that he 
struggled against them, and knew that they would 
soon lift. They made him silent for a time, but 
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never, as is so often the case, irritable, and soon he 
would be his strong cheerful self again. He would 
never dwell himself, nor suffer others to dwell if 
he could help it, on troublous thoughts, but would 
put the closure down on all perturbing cogitations. 
It was this characteristic which made his presence 

so wholesome and invigorating. j 


CHAPTER XXI 
SOME LETTERS 


THERE is one question which will probably occur 
to the reader’s mind, one that was considered by 
some of his friends at the time, with regard to the 
Bishop’s retirement. Why did he make it so 
complete as it was? In spite of the weaknesses 
and infirmities of old age, was not work of some 
kind still possible to him ? 

If this criticism has to be Ssieti we must 
anticipate his own answer to it, given in the next 
chapter. He felt that he was past his best, and 
that to give less than that would be an unworthy 
offering to his Master. Yet it may be asked, was 
not his second best at least equal to the very best 
of ordinary men? Was not much active work in 
preaching and teaching still possible for him ? 

It is a natural question to ask, and it may be 
he made an error in judgment in his decision. 
But one thing is certain, and that is that a man 
who had always shown himself so obviously 
sincere and honest, both with himself and others, 
and so fully desirous to do what was right, would 
never come to any important decision without 
the approval of his conscience. What he believed 
to be right he would act upon without hesitation. 


That indeed was the feeling expressed in some of 
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the letters received by him when the news came 
of his resignation. 

The conviction that “he must know best,” 
and that, as the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote 
to him, “one so characteristically strong and 
clear-sighted in these matters may be judging 
rightly, in spite of all our regrets,” would surely 
cover not only his resignation, but any decision 
he might come to after his retirement. 

Some of his friends hoped he might have written © 
more, and given the world the benefit of his 
learning and his thoughts on some of the great 
questions of the day, and “ have fired more shots ” 
in his retirement; and it may be that it was a 
pity that only two pamphlets of his, which he 
wrote at Poundisford, were printed for private 
circulation. The subjects were, ‘“‘ Outlines of 
Thought on Two Great Subjects. What is God 
and what is Salvation?’ and “ Did our Lord 
Jesus Christ share the Popular Opinions of the 
Jews on Eschatology ?” The former was at the 
desire of a friend afterwards sent to the Interpreter, 
in which it came out. The latter will be found at 
the end of this Memoir. 

He had been “ the life and soul of the Northern 
Convocation,” “always ready,” as the Bishop of 
Carlisle wrote, ‘‘ to stand in the gap, like a tower, 
square, straight, and unshaken to all the winds 
that blew,” and all who came into contact with 
him had felt confidence in his guidance in times of 
perplexity. 

Fortunately we know what his opinions were 
on many interesting questions of the day; for they 
are given in letters that he wrote to Canon Wilson 
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of Worcester, on literary, philosophical, and theo- 
logical questions. It was a notable intellectual 
friendship ; for in all such matters their minds 
were attune, and the Bishop wrote freely to his 
correspondent. 

At the request of the Canon extracts from 
Dr. Moorhouse’s letters are all placed together at 
the end of this volume. But Canon Wilson was 
not the Bishop’s only correspondent on these big 
questions. Though he was not a great writer of 
letters, destroyed most of those he received, and 
did not care to put pen to paper unless he had 
anything particular to say, he was always ready 
to answer any one who laid any difficulties before 
him. If they hesitated to accept his solution of 
them, he was glad to listen to their criticisms and 
to try and make his point of view clear to them. 
How successful he was one at least of his friends 
testify. 

**T can never express what I owe to him, or 
tell how the moral and intellectual force of his 
personality invigorated one’s own stumbling faith ; 
and it was life to be with him.” 

The thought of the antithesis, as the same 
correspondent expresses it, between the will to 
live and the will to love, which had been constantly 
in his mind for years past, and was brought 
forcibly before him in the first year of the Great 
War, which he lived to see, was a frequent subject 
of his letters, especially of those he wrote to 
Professor Bonney and Canon Wilson. The Bishop 
and his friends would fully agree in the opinion that 
the will to live was in itself harmless and natural ; 
nay, further, that it had had important uses in the 
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history of the world, especially in the earlier stages 
of civilisation. But unless it were dominated by 
the will to love, that has its source and centre in 
the Divine Being, it might degenerate into sheer 
barbarism, with its worst features of tyranny and 
brutality. 

Sometimes the Bishop felt impelled to write and 
express to the author, hisadmiration for some bookor 
address which he had been reading. Canon William 
Temple was one of those who had the unexpected 
pleasure of a letter of this kind from him. They 
had met when the Canon was a boy, and he gives 
this account of their first sight of one another :— 


““My father had the greatest affection and 
admiration for Bishop Moorhouse. He used often 
to.come and stay at Lambeth, and I remember 
how keenly I used to look forward to those occa- 
sions. It was about the time when I was in the 
Sixth at Rugby; and the delightful and rather 
strange man who was Rector of Lambeth at that 
time, used to come in and pose as a sort of agnostic, 
in order to draw the Bishop; and he used to 
develop the arguments for his opinion with 
enormous vivacity and power. But naturally at 
that time, I could not enter into anything like any 
relation of real friendship with him; and apart 
from these visits to Lambeth I think the only 
time I saw him was when my father went down 
to some great demonstration in the Free Trade 
Hall, in connection with Church schools. Other- 
wise my only contact with him was when I had 
preached a sermon in the University Church at 
Oxford, which was published in the Guardian, and 
he wrote me a most kind letter concerning it, 

** Yours sincerely, 
“W. TEMPLE,” 
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Here is the Bishop’s letter alluded to :— 


“My DEAR Mr. TEMPLE, 

““T dare say you have forgotten me; but 
I was a friend of your father, and even knew some- 
thing of you when you were a boy, and I feel myself 
impelled to express my gratitude to you for the 
splendid address which you have just delivered, 
and which is reported in to-day’s Guardian. It 
exactly expresses what I should have liked to have 
said if I could have said it, on the relation between 
dogmatic statement and increasing knowledge— 
between the achievement of the past and the 
possible expansion of the future. 

. “Tt is something to have given such deep en- 
joyment to an old man of eighty-seven, and to have 
brightened the dimness of disabling-age, with the 
confident hope that it is pleasing God to raise up 
leaders in His Church, who shall find a way for it 
to clearer light and fuller life. May God be with 
you and still guide you and give you bodily and 
_ Spiritual strength to work for Him through many 
happy and faithful years. : 

‘*T am Yours, very sincerely and gratefully, 
*“* J. MooRHOUSE, 
‘‘ Bishop.” 


By return of post Mr. Temple replied— 


“DEAR BisHorp MoorHovsse, 

“‘ Indeed I have not forgotten you. I 
remember vividly our evenings in the smoking- 
room up Cranmer’s Tower at Lambeth; also our 
visit to you at Manchester and the great gathering 
of children in the Free Trade Hall. 

“T am most grateful for your kindness in 
writing. May I say there is no one whose com- 
mendation I should value more ? My mother, who 
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lives with me here, is delighted that you should 
have written. I was much interested about two 
years ago, when I had just published a set of 
‘lectures, called ‘“‘ The Kingdom of God,” to see an 
article by you in the Interpreter, in which you 
advocated the very same interpretation of Our 
Lord’s eschatological utterances as I had suggested, 
and on the very same grounds. I am more sure 
than ever that we are right. 
* Yours very sincerely, 
“'W. TEMPLE.” 


It would be difficult to those who had had expe- 
rience of the help and sympathy shown to them by 
the Bishop in the intellectual perplexities about 
which they consulted him, especially in those last 
years of his life, when his character ripened and 
mellowed, to realise how keenly he reproached 
himself for a fault of character for which his con- 
science smote him—that of thinking too much of 
his own abilities and too little of those of others. 

Referring to it on one occasion, he had said :— 

>» of’ “ There is one defect in my character which I 
~~ have always been very conscious of, that of pride 
in myself and in my power of doing things and 
scorn of other men. I believe it is part of my 
very self born in me; but all the same it is wrong 
and devilish, When I was a young man it was 
most marked; but I have always felt it, and I 
have had many a rough fall on account of it. 
© But I can honestly say, looking into myself as 
no one else can do, that I have never had the least _ 
pride of place and position or vanity of that kind. 
I felt exactly in the same way when I was a young 
curate at Sheffield as I did when I was in the 
House of Lords. I often felt just as much scorn ~ 
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for many of the Peers as I did for the Sheffield 
clergy in former days. 

** The feeling is not nearly so strong in me now 
as an old man. I have come to see more clearly 
how little and weak one really is in oneself, what- 
ever power we may possess; but still the feeling 
often comes over me even now. I can’t help it. 
I believe it will be there till I die; but it is wrong 
all the same.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
LIFE AT POUNDISFORD 


(By Miss SALz) 


THE retirement into private life was a far greater 
wrench and trial to Mrs. Moorhouse than to the 
Bishop. She greatly missed the many interests 
and activities of her busy life in Manchester. She 
had never lived inthe country, and was notattracted 
by it; but she was devoted to her husband and 
with her special gift of generous hospitality, she 
thoroughly enjoyed welcoming his many friends 
to her new home in Somerset as long as she was 
able. Her health had shown signs of failing 
before leaving Manchester. In the summer of 
1905 she became seriously ill with an affection of 
the heart, and for the last year of her life she was 
a complete invalid, until she passed away in 
August, 1906. The strain of Mrs. Moorhouse’s 
long illness told very much upon the Bishop’s 
health. He depended on her greatly in many 
ways, and they had never long been separated 
during the forty-five years of their married life. 
The picturesque old-world house at Poundisford 
(built in the reign of Edward VI.), with its quiet 
and restful surroundings, had a peculiar charm 
and attraction forthe Bishop. He loved walking in 


the garden and fields, and delighted in the many 
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birds and wild flowers. He used to say he felt 
“intense sympathy with plants, birds, and animals, 
believing that life, in its many varied forms, is one 
coming from the same source—God—-and that the 
force behind all was the Divine Energy of Love.” 

His tastes and habits were always of the 
simplest. He had no love for display of any sort. 
He ate and drank very sparingly. If left to himself 
he was apt to forget meal times, declaring they 
came much too often and interrupted his reading. 
_ He was a moderate smoker, and usually preferred 
a pipe, though he enjoyed a good cigar with his 
friends. He disliked driving latterly, and though 
an exceptionally good walker all his life, he never 
walked far at Poundisford. He was very keen 
on billiards, and played a game regularly every 
day, even up to the time of his last illness. Bishop 
and Mrs. Moorhouse were great lovers of animals. 
_ The Bishop thought more of his dog’s comfort than 
his own. His little fox terrier, Fan, who lived to 
the great age of twenty-two years, was his constant 
companion at Manchester and Poundisford, as his 
bull terriers, Tim and Snap, were in earlier days at 
Melbourne. ; 

Reading was always a constant source of 
interest and enjoyment to him, and he never seemed 
to weary of it. In 1908 he bought the Times’ 
‘Historians History of the World,” and he accom- 
plished what would seem to most people the well- 
nigh impossible task of reading its twenty-three 
large voulmes straight through, saying that he 
enjoyed every word of it. It may be of interest 
to mention a few of the numberless books which he 
read during the last ten years :— 
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Development of Physical Science, W. GC. 
Whetham. 

Interpretation of Radium, Frederick Soddy. 

Studies in Mystical Religion, Rufus Jones. 

A Century of Intellectual Development, Hector 
Macpherson. 

The Pattern Nation, Sir Henry Wrixson. (?) 

The Religion of a Comman Man, Sir Henry 
Wrixson. 

Reason and Belief, Sir Oliver Lodge. 

The Ether of Space, Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Infe and Matter, Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Roots of Reality, Belfort Bax. 

Sayings of Jesus (with Greek text), Harnack. 

Science of Life and the Larger Hope, Bishop 
Mercer. 

Friedrich Nietsche, M. A. Mugge. 

Mysticism, Evelyn Underhill. 

Kternal Life, Von Higel. 

Creative Evolution, Henri Bergson. 

Foundations, Seven Oxford Men. 


He was interested in all kinds of subjects. 
Nothing came amiss to him. He delighted in 
military history, and made a special study of 
Napoleon and his campaigns, reading every book 
that was published on the subject. 

He read the works of Scott and Dickens over 
and over again with never-failing enjoyment; but 
he did not care for modern novels as a rule, those 
of Conan Doyle being an exception. These he 
read frequently—“ Sherlock Holmes” and “ The 
White Company,” being his special favourites. 

At the age of eighty he had the idea that he 
would try doing problems in algebra as a change 
and relaxation from so much reading. He bought 
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a@ second-hand copy of Bland’s “ Algebraical 
Problems,” and worked through it twice, getting 
a great deal of amusement out of it. He always 
took infinite pains over anything he set his mind 
to, and he would often sit up till twelve o’clock at 
night covering sheets of paper with elaborate 
workings and minute beautifully formed figures, 
which were a great test to his eyesight, which was, 
fortunately, unusually good. He continued this 
practice until the last year of his life, and he 
declared that the close thought and reasoning 
these exercises involved, cleared his mind and 
kept his brain in good working order better than 
anything else. 

The Bishop had two serious illnesses, in 1905 
and 1914, and a good many minor ones; but he had 
a splendid constitution. He never seemed at all 
old, even physically, until a few months before his 

death. He walked with a brisk, firm step, and 
went out in all weathers, in spite of his tendency to 
bronchitis. Some limitations of old age were 
inevitable, and these were a trial to one who had 
led such an active life, and been so independent 
of outside help. He used to say he was naturally 
impatient and impetuous; but his patience in his 
latter days was wonderful. He never complained ; 
he was always happy, contented and cheerful, 
pleased with everything, wanting very little, but 
most touchingly grateful for any help or kindness 
shown him. | 

In 1905 he was much gratified at being elected 
an Honorary Fellow of his College, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. As long as his health per- 
mitted, he spent a few days each May with his old 
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friend, Dr. Bonney, to be present at the Port Latin 
gathering. In 1907 the Vice-Chancellor invited 
him to preach before the University. He was 
quite distressed at being asked. He said he hated 
saying ‘‘ No,” as he considered it a great honour, 
but he really couldn’t think of undertaking it, so 
he must refuse. He said :— | 


“‘T’m very deceptive, I know. When I was up 
at Cambridge I talked away to them, and they 
think I’m able for more than I am. They’ve got 
the idea it’s natural for me to speak and preach. 
They don’t know what a lot of trouble I take 
first, and what the preparation costs me. People 
forget I’m over eighty. My stock of nervous energy 
is soon exhausted in these days. I can’t stand 
much continuous effort, though I can get on in 
my own quiet way. I haveseen so many instances 
of men continuing to preach and speak when their 
powers are waning; they get content with a lower 
standard without realising it. They do both them- 
selves and their hearers an injustice. I looked at 
this question all round at the time of my resigna- 
tion, and decided I would undertake no public~ 
work. I have found no reason to change my mind 
on this point. Jam far more conscious of my own 
limitations than any one else can ever be. 1 have 
always given my best to God, and I feel I am past 
my best now. A man can only live his life once, 
and when he has worked hard and done his best, 
he must not complain when the gift which has 
been lent him for a time is taken away. When the 
impulse to use it is wanting, the power itself fails. 
I am content to feel I am allowed a little time of 
rest before I.go on; but I shouldn’t be content if 
I had not some one by my side who cared for me. 
There’s a part deep down in me that’s very 
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womanish, and wants love and tenderness. I’ve 
always had a very tender heart, though people 
would never expect it in a great, rugged creature 
likeme. So I’ve done a little good in my time; 
but now it’s done I’m like the old fighting Temeraire 
—a hulk. Do you remember the picture? It’s 
fine—the splendid old ship with the glory of the 
sunset behind her.” 


He was asked to speak to a gathering of 
Australians in St. Dunstan’s in the East, in 
December, 1910, and if he could not do so to send 
some message to them instead. The following is 
what he wrote :— 


““T am sorry that I am not strong enough to 
preach to my dear brethren from Australia. 
Nothing would have given me greater pleasure if I 
could have ventured on the task. IfI had done so, 
I should have told them that now in my old age, 
carrying the burden of many infirmities, I had 
proved the truth of the good news which I pro- 
claimed to them in former days, that by prayer we 
could come into real union with our Heavenly 
Father, and that the life of Christ within us ful- 
filled as it is with the power of wisdom and the love 
of God, was the one thing of supreme value in this 
world, and the only treasure which we could carry 
with us unchanged from time into Eternity.” 


Some of his friends hoped he might be induced 
to write, if not to preach; but he did not feel equal 
to the sustained mental labour that preparation 
for such a task involved, except at rare intervals. 
He wrote two pamphlets, printed at the time for 
private circulation only, though he was willing 
they should be published after his death. 
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That on Eschatology was, as we have seen, 
reprinted in the Interpreter, and was the subject of 
letters between the Bishop and Mr, Temple. The 
other, which is given in an Appendix at the end of 
this volume, gains an added interest from the 
evident reference at the close, to the mystic 
revelation, which Dr. Moorhouse had _ himself 
received as a young man. 

The Bishop was considered a brilliant talker in 
society, but his ordinary conversation at home was 
every bit as interesting. He was always perfectly 
natural. He never talked for effect, but because he 
was interested in some subject and thought that 
others would be too. Sometimes the subject 
might be a difficult one, and one might despair of 
being able to follow it; but he had a special gift 
for teaching. His own thought was so perfectly 
clear. He used as few words as possible, but each 
word fitted his meaning exactly. He was never 
impatient if one did not pick up a thing quickly, 
but he encouraged one to ask questions on points 
one did not understand. He would then simplify 
and explain these yet more carefully, until he was 
satisfied that the idea had been fully grasped. 

It seemed natural to him to talk of the deepest 
spiritual truths, not as a subject apart, but in 
the course of ordinary conversation, as being the 
foundation of all that happens in everyday life. 
An intimate friend of the Bishop’s wrote after a 
visit to Poundisford, saying how delighted he was 
“to find his dear grand old head as clear as ever, 
as usual making the way plain, so that wayfaring 
men, though fools, shall not err therein,” 

- He often used to speak of the difficulties of 
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belief in the present day. These are some of his 
words on that point.:— 


“Tf people ask you when I am gone, you can 
tell them that a man with a very clear, judicial 
mind and a sincere one (I can honestly say mine is 
both of these) had looked at Christianity all round, 
in every light, and knew it was evidence to be 
believed, not from hearsay, nor from historical 
fact, but from the effect it has always produced 
upon the minds and acts of men in every age. 

** I have never hesitated to teach what I believe 
to be true, and I have never taught what I did not 
believe. I have only kept back what I could not 
believe, because I know it would do much harm to 
people to unsettle their old beliefs before they are 
able to accept others, But this I can say, and it is 
true—, what I do believe I believe most thoroughly, 
with all my mind, heart, and soul, without a vestige 
of doubt or misgiving. I believe it as the outcome 
of my own hard, straightforward thinking; and 
that being so, it is impossible for me to believe 
anything else. If it was in the old days I should 
be ready to burn for my belief without a moment’s 
hesitation. There is little doubt I should have 
been burnt as a heretic in those days. 

** What is true is always clear and simple, so 
that people can believe it and hold fast. When 
undue meaning is put into texts, and theories and 
doctrines built up on these foundations, people 
make fog and obscurity, and so hide the light of 
simple truth. All thoughtful men and all great 
minds come to the same conclusion at the end, 
that the Christian religion is a very simple thing. 
If only the teaching of Christ is followed it is just 
as easy for an unlearned peasant to realise as for 
the wisest philosopher. 

The mystical union between Christ and the 
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soul cannot be explained by anybody, but it can 
be experienced by everybody. Everything that 
is great is a mystery. It is ridiculous for a man to 
say I will not believe what cannot be fully ex- 
plained. Why should that be expected with 
regard to spiritual things which is impossible even 
in natural things ? 

“ Look at Nature. It is full of mystery. 

‘What is matter? No one can tell. 

‘One can only take for granted what our con- 
sciousness tells us of the existence of these things. 
Life is far greater and more full of mystery than 
we at present are able to comprehend, It is wiser 
to feel and acknowledge this.” , f 

Ras : z4 jeer’ 

During he last few years the- Bishop, had the 
most vivid dreams, in which he often made up 
sermons and addresses on subjects he had never 
consciously thought out before on the same lines, 
but which he said were far better than anything 
he could do in his waking hours. The subject of 
one of these sermons was “ The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” Another was, “ The Communion 
of the Soul with God.” He described his sensa- 
tions thus :— 


yk ¢ 


“In these dreams.my thoughts seem to come _ 
tearing up as out of a great well in the innermost 
depths of my being, clothed in choice language, 
each word expressing my meaning in a far higher 
sense than usual; my hearers, too, seem equally 
uplifted with me into a more spiritual atmosphere. 
It is strange that when my physical strength has 
failed so much that my brain should be so clear 
and active, and go on working,\as it were, in spite 
of myself. It comes from somewhere very deep 
down in me. I feel it is all true_“’One cannot 
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understand the working of the sub-conscious 
mind; but there is a passagein a book by Winston 
Churchill, ‘ The Inside of the Cup,’ which I have 
lately read, which exactly describes my feelings. 
He says there, ‘ There is a theory that we have a 
conscious or lower self, and a sub-conscious or 
better self. This sub-conscious self stretches down 
as it were into the depths of the universe and taps 
the source of spiritual power.’ That is just my 
experience. One feels lifted up far beyond one’s 
ordinary waking self. And yet some folk still , 
declare that we haye no soul! Why, it is the only | 
real thing in us! ’’/ ests 


- After a serious illness in the spring of 1914 his 
bodily strength failed perceptibly. He suffered 
at times from distressing attacks of breathiessness, 
especially at night; and these became more fre- 
quent and enfeebled him greatly. He was only 
entirely in bed for a month, and though very weak 
and helpless, he did not suffer much pain. His 
patience during this time was wonderful, and his 
mind was perfectly clear, working still on his 
favourite subject, The Divine Energy of Love. 
Only a few days before the end he said :— 


““'There’s a great force behind everything—the 
force of Love. It comes from God. How are we 
to get it? By asking for it. What are we going 
to make of it? It is a very difficult question, and 
I cannot think now, but zt will come in some form 
or other to lift people up to higher views of life. 

** Perhaps this war, terrible as it is, may be the 
means of liberating this force of love. O Lord, 
teach me and all men to realise the hatefulness of 
sin. Amid all the miseries this fearful war is 
causing, teach men that sin only is to be feared, 
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nothing else, for it is sin alone that can separate 
man from the love of God. Thy will be done— 
the will of Love—Amen.”’ 


He passed on to the higher life on April 9th, 
1915, aged eighty-eight years. 
He wished these texts to be put on his grave :— 


“God is love.” 
‘*T know in whom I have believed.”’ 


For he said, “I wish to deliver my last testi- 
mony.” 

One touching feature of those last days remains 
to be recorded. As he lay weak and suffering his 
tender conscience brought self-reproachful thoughts 
into his mind, and one who watched by his side 
heard his repeated murmured prayer for forgive- 
ness, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, forgive me.” 

Does this touching cry of his seem too private 
and sacred to be spoken of ?. Surely not, since we 
want to know him as he really was; as a man 
keenly conscious how far he had fallen short of 
his own high standard, and of a humble and con- 
trite heart. We shall not honour him the less for 
his frank confession. He was great in his repent- 
ance as in all other ways; and the thought of his 
godly sorrow may be a help to those who read of it. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE END 


TuE funeral took place at Pitminster, the parish 
in which the Bishop had regularly attended the 
Church Services. It was quiet and simple, as he 
would have wished. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells read the Service. Some of his best friends 
were to their regret unable to attend; but many 
came to show the affection and reverence which 
_ they had felt for him. 

And those at a distance were holding him in 

grateful remembrance. In Manchester Cathedral 
on the Sunday morning after the funeral Canon 
Scott referred to him in his sermon in touching 
words, testifying how both from his intimate 
friends and “from those who worked directly 
under him, he drew the most absolute devotion 
and passionate affection; and that those who 
knew him less still recognised his strict justice, 
his single-minded honesty of purpose, his absolute 
truthfulness, and his thorough reliability.” 

In distant Australia, too, at a Memorial 
Service held at Trinity College, Melbourne, the 
Warden, Dr. Leeper, spoke in similar terms of all 
the Bishop had done while he lived among them. 

The thought predominant in the letters of 


sympathy received by Miss Sale seems to be that 
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of his strength. Canon Scott in his sermon had 
compared him to “‘ a solid rock to which every one 
clung, and which would provide safety and security 
to all who sheltered by his side.” 

In one of the letters the figure is changed, but 
the thought is the same. His death is “like the 
felling of a giant oak.” There is one letter from 
which we must be allowed to quote, both on account 
of the writer and from the able summary it gives 
of Dr. Moorhouse’s character. Professor Bonney 
says :— 


**¢ Well done, faithful servant!’ may well be 
written over his grave. It is the passing away of 
a great man, of one of the most powerful intellects 
in our land, one who could rule and organise, 
who never flinched in fighting for what he held to 
be the truth, never flattered a great man or looked 
down upon a small one. As a preacher and a 
speaker I have never heard one more lucid and 
perhaps never one more eloquent. As I think I said 
yesterday, I shall never look upon his like again. 
That would be impossible, for my own time must 
be short.” 


In thinking of Bishop Moorhouse, it is difficult 
not to repeat a question often asked before. Is 
not a personality like his one of the strongest 
agruments for immortality? Is it conceivable 
that an intellect like his, keenly alive at every 
point to all subjects of interest, could be suddenly 
extinguished, cease to exist, be snuffed out like a 
candle? To many minds there can be but one 
answer. 

“Impossible!”’ And if too we can share his 
belief that the life beyond will open to us ever 
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* expanding knowledge of God’s power and wisdom 
and love in His universe, what will be the delight 
of his spirit in learning more and more of the 
wonders to be revealed ? 

But it is not on the joy of his intellect that we 
would dwell, but rather on the thought of his 
entry into the Presence of the Master of Whom he 
had said, “‘ He is already dearer to me than both 
earth and heaven.” 

Tennyson’s poem, “Crossing the Bar,” had 
meant so much to him,'that he had asked his niece 
to copy it out for him ; and it was framed and hung 
over the mantelpiece in his room, where he could 
always sit and see it. 

We may indeed trust that when the “ clear 
call” came, his hope was fulfilled, and that he 
was permitted to “see his Pilot face to face.” 


66 
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Extracts From Letters rrom BisHop MoorHousE £0 
Canon WILSON 


Tue following extracts from letters written by Bishop Moor- 
house in his later years, from Poundisford Park, after his 
retirement from the See of Manchester, both illustrate his 
reading and wide interests ; and also show some of the con- 
clusions on certain points at which he finally arrived. They 
can scarcely fail to be of considerable interest to readers of 
his memoirs and to all who knew him. 
10th March, 1908. 

(Canon Wilson was obliged by illness, which proved to be 
temporary, to withdraw his acceptance of the Moorhouse 
lecture.) 

Iam very, very sorry... 

If we are to come to any good, some one must help us 
back to the Christianity of Christ. St. Paul was a great man ; 
but he was fartoo much set upon forming connections between 
the Old Church and the New. The thing most astonishing 
in our Divine Master was His total dropping of the Old in 
all but its moral and religious essence, We must learn to 
drop all else, even some of the traditional incrustations in 


the Gospels. 
Some one will do the work, but not, I suppose, in my time. 
But God knows best. I can only learn and wait. 


Idem aliter : 


RESTATEMENT OF DocTRINES 
30th November, 1908, 
I rejoice that you had courage to preach your sermon,* 
* A sermon preached before the University of Cambridge, Guardian 


November 22nd, 1908. 
239 R 
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and also that the Guardian had liberality enough to print 
it. I think a very good illustration of the “ aliter” is the 
interpretation we are driven to adopt of the following articles 
of the Creed. ‘“‘He rose again’”— He ascended into 
Heaven.” His last appearance was in the clouds (“a cloud 
received Him out of their sight ’’), to indicate that He had 
passed into the higher spiritual sphere, and would appear 
to them no more in earthly guise. ‘‘ From thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.’”’ This our Lord has 
Himself interpreted for us. Our translators concealed 
(perhaps purposely) our Lord’s meaning. They made Him 
say, aS you know, “‘ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 64). Substitute the right trans- 
lation, “‘ Henceforward ’—"“ from now and onwards” ye 
shall see, etc., and it is at once apparent that our Lord is 
referring to His spiritual triumph, and to the grand decision 
through all the course of the ages—whereby God marks with 
His approval loving service to humanity—‘‘ I was sick, I 
was hungry”; and with His condemnation, neglect and 
oppression. 


Harpy’s “ DyNasts’’ AND SCHOPENHAUERISM 


19th January, 1909. 

I have just been reading the first volume of Hardy’s 
“ Dynasts,” and I think it ought to furnish you with a subject 
for a first-rate sermon. Look at p. 197 for the song of the 
Choruses. There you will find a poetic development of 
Schopenhauer’s theory of the Immanent Will to live, which 
is a thorough reductio ad absurdum. He imagines a great 
Will with an instinctive clairvoyance of the best means to 
accomplish its purposes without any consciousness of what 
it is doing. The chorus is sung on the eve of the battle of 
. Austerlitz, and this is how it speaks of the horrible slaughter 
of that battle :— 


‘Could ye have seen IT’S early deeds, 
Ye would not cry as one who pleads 
For quarter, when a Europe bleeds. 


‘Us ancients then it ill befits _ 
To quake when slaughter’s spectre flits 
Athwart this field of Austerlitz.”’ 
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He thinks of the horrible deeds of the “ dragons of the 
slime,” how they trampled down with brute indifference all 
sentient life into blood and mire; and by comparison with 
that, what are IT’S deeds at Austerlitz ? Think what it may 
do with us when we die? No need to think that you will 
Tee its brutality by suicide. Thereis no escape. It will 
only :— 

** Mangle its types from day to day 
In some more palpitating way.” 


What an awful nightmare! What wonder that the 
Buddha saw no escape but into Nirvana—practical uncon- 
sciousness. The grandeur of the Buddha lay in this, that he 
found the preparation for Nirvana by the way of the largest 
and loftiest self-sacrifice. No trace of this in the modern 
form of Schopenhauerism. 

What is the answer? All our knowledge is relative, no 
doubt—+relative to our own powers of perception and thought. 
Well, then, we must resort to an anthropomorphism. In all 
theopoiism we must use our own forms of consciousness in 
shaping the image of our object of worship. Which then is 
the more reasonable method? ‘To seek the likeness of the 
Immanent Will in the lower or the higher forms of its mani- 
festation ? To estimate the artist by his earlier imperfect, 
or by his later and more consummate works? If the latter, 
then surely it is the part of reason—to say nothing of the 
grander intuitions of our soul—to find the Maker in His 
loftiest creation. If He be as good and great at least as the 
loftiest of His evolutions, then He is as good and great as 
Jesus Christ, ‘ The only-begotten Son, He hath declared 
Him.” 

_I send you these rough notes, and the above as text, 
Please forgive haste, and make for your people, from them, 
something far better than I could make, » 


Tun Document “Q,” Basep on CoNTEMPORARY 
MEMORANDA 
23rd June, 1909. 
Tam as well as a man at my advanced age can hope to be. 
I feel, however, the burden of the years pressing with ever 
accumulating weight, as the twilight of my days deepens to, 
let us hope, the sunrise. 


=a 
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(After speaking of O.T. criticism.) 

The burning questions of Biblical criticism to-day have of 
course relation to the N.T., and lately I have been reading 
in that direction. I got Harnack’s books on the “ Acts,” 
and on ‘‘ The Sayings of Jesus,” and also Sir W. Ramsay’s 
book on “ Luke, the Physician.” I cannot write on the 
matter; it is too large a subject. But I may say that I 
have come to the somewhat surprising conclusion that in all 
probability we have in document “Q” a contemporary 
report of our Lord’s teaching. I wish I could talk the matter 
over with you. Surely you and Mrs. Wilson can come to 
see me some time this summer. If you will I will tell you 
my answers to the more obvious objections. To my mind 
the most serious is this—that it is almost too good news to 
be true. What a relief it would be to feel that in about one 
third of the contents of St. Matthew we have—without 
doubt, and without the admixture of traditional accretions— 
the very words of our Lord ! 


ETHICAL PREPARATION OF THE COMMON PEOPLE IN OUR 
Lorp’s Time ror His TEacninc—TuE TEsTaMENTs 
OF THE TWELVE PaTRIARCHS: 
8th September, 1909. 

I am going away for a month the day after to-morrow, 
and so I bother you again about one of my finds. 

It has often seemed strange to me that the common 
people heard our Lord gladly. No one can read the Mishna~ 
without seeing that the Pharisees, the popular teachers of 
our Lord’s day, were wholly submerged in a shallow puerile 
concern about mere formal observances. They had left 
undone everything connected with “‘ judgment, mercy and 
faith.” How, then, came the people to be sensitized with a 
capacity for receiving pure spiritual truth? The answer I 
gave myself was this: In the synagogues the priest was no 


more, or little more, than the layman, The ruler of the 


Synagogue would ask any likely layman to speak to the 
people. If, then, there were many like Simeon and Anna, 
who looked for redemption in Israel, these men might have 
prepared the people to listen and understand. But were 
there many such ? 

That question has received for me a very hopeful answer 
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by the perusal of a book. It is a book which was dismissed 
with contempt after the third century as apocryphal. It was 
disinterred by the great Bishop Grosseteste, and translated 
by him into Latin. For a time some learned men noticed it. 
But then it was buried again with scorn at the Reformation, 
Never till twenty years ago did any one know anything about 
it ; but now Professor Charles has republished it, ‘‘ after,” 
_as he says, “ many laborious but happy years of research.” 

I can well believe him; for it is a record of ethical ideals, 
which, in the spacious and fruitful words of our Saviour, 
have echoed from end to end of the world. ‘“’Prave 
’ords,” you will say. Well; get it, and read it for yourself, 
and then tell me if I have exaggerated its ethical worth. It 
is “ The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” written by a 
Pharisee, in the latter days of John Hyrcanus, between 109 
and 106 B.c.; but in substance it is such an ethical com- 
mentary on these stories as I could not have believed to exist 
at that early date. Over and over again it sets forth the two 
great laws of love to God and our neighbour as the basis of 
true morality ; it urges insistently that goodness must find 
its basis in the heart and inward purpose of the man; and 
proclaims not only man’s immortality, but also the univer- 
sality of God’s love, not less toward the Gentile than toward 
the Jew. 

Let me give you one specimen of the reach and inward- 
ness of its insight. It is found in T. Gady vi. 3, “ Love ye 
one another from the heart ; and if a man sin against thee, 
speak peaceably to him... and if he repent and confess, 
forgive him. And though he deny it (viz. the giving 
offence), and yet have a sense of shame when reproved, 
give over reproving him. ... But if he be shameless and 
persistent in his wrong-doing; even so forgive him from the 
heart, and leave to God the avenging.” 

Golden words surely in any age, and yet spoken almost 
certainly more than one hundred years before their like fell 
from the lips of Incarnate Love. 

Professor Charles shows that there are Christian interpola- 
tions in some places of the document ; but I have learnt to 
trust his critical skill when he vouches for the antiquity of 
such passages as I have copied. 

If these writings were current in our Lord’s time, even 
among the few, those few would be men who would most 
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surely be invited, as our Lord was, to speak in the synagogues. 
of Judea and Galilee, and would create just that ethical 
atmosphere, just that moral sensitiveness, to which our 
Lord might successfully appeal. . 

There are many curious things to be found in the book 
besides these grand and glorious things; for imstance, in 
T. Levi a description of the three heavens to which St. Paul 
referred; and those views of the relation of men to evil 
spirits, that enable one to understand better the current views 
of demoniacal possession. The book is expensive, but yet 
get it. It powerfully supports that view of gradual moral 
evolution, which leads up naturally to the climax in our 
Lord’s teaching. 

Please forgive this prosing. Iam sure you will get many 
a golden saying if you follow my advice. 


Tup PARABLE oF Raprtum—AN Harty PRorounp SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE OF His Own 


27th September, 1909. 

I have been reading two fine books—Soddy’s “ Inter- 
pretation of Radium,” and Rufus Jones’s “Studies in 
Mystical Religion,” and they have brought me thoughts 
which, I think, are good enough to communicate to you. 
Soddy shows clearly that the problem of our materialistic 
future is to learn how to liberate the potential energy in 
matter. And this is a grand parable. I believe that the 
problem of our spiritual future is to liberate the potential 
element of Divine Love buried in our human selfishness. 

I got at it thus. We cannot think of the soul under the 
forms of time and space. We cannot talk of five yards of 
soul.. The soul is an Energy derived from and sustained by 
the Infinite Energy. We know it only by its qualities of 
emotion, intelligence, will. And these can be measured, not 
spatially, but by their intensity and direction. Funda- 


‘ mentally I believe that there is only one spiritual energy— 


theenergy,of Love's thought and will being only manifesta- 
tions of that energy. And so we exist in the image of God. 
The Infinite is beyond all forms of time and space—an 
Infinite Energy—the Energy of Love—infinitely intense, 
infinitely continuous, in its direction infinitely good. Love 
may have two directions—towards self, or towards God, and 
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all the manifestations of God. Where Love is directed 
towards self it is evil; where towards God, in Himself or in 
His creatures, it is good. Now the good love in us is im- 
prisoned in the dark element of the evil love, just as energy 
is imprisoned in matter. Our redemption means the libera- 
tion of the higher love from its imprisonment. Infinite Love 
is constantly working for its liberation. It was the task of 
the life of Christ. It is your task. It is a task which must 
some day havea triumphantissue. For without robbing man 
of his free will to love, which is the basis of his moral dis- 
tinction, Infinite Love must win in the end, here or hereafter. 
To speak reverently, God’s mighty task is to make man love 
divinely, without robbing him of moral freedom. 


I do not think, dear Wilson, that I shall long continue in : 


re 


mortal life, and so I will give you from my own experience— 
an experience which has always seemed to me almost too 
sacred to speak about—confirmation in fact of this idea. 

For a year between my degree and my Ordination I was 
a private tutor at Bexhill. When there, and in contemplation 
of my life task, I was intensely anxious to come into some real 
communion with God. All my prayers were for some time 
fruitless, and I became very despondent. One night I woke 
from a dream that I was fatherless, and I cried aloud for 

_love to my Heavenly Father. 

And im a moment my soul was so flooded by a mighty 
inrush of divine love and joy that it almost burst the bounds 
of personal restraint. To prevent myself from crying aloud 
in my joy, I was obliged to wrap myself in my bed-clothes. 
And for days this divine rapture lasted. I could hardly go 
about my ordinary business, and had to keep reminding 
myself that it was service to my Heavenly Father. I know 
that it is possible to suggest that this was the result of an 
auto-suggestion. But, if so, then in my subliminal con- 
sciousness I must have a flood of love so deep as to be divine. 
“For it made me love every one intensely. I could have 
embraced the poorest dirtiest beggar in a transport of love. 
At last the vision faded into the light of common day. 

But I wanted no more evidence. I knew that I had 
been in immediate union with an Infinite Energy of Love. 
Jesus Christ’s extravagant demands to love one’s enemies, 
and to give and forgive without limitation, seemed the 
natural expressions of my feelings. My will for that time 
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was His will. And it was heaven. I had thrust open a door 
into the region of Infinite Light and Love, and all the reports 
of it seemed to me pale; and all attempts at description, 
ridiculous. I had been in heaven. 

Is not this exactly what would happen if the Energy of 
Infinite Love came into union with the eager will to love in 
my own soul? The fact supports the theory. And it is all 
contained in that thrice- blessed saying, ‘‘ Love your enemies,” 
ete. “‘ that ye may be the children of your Father in heaven, 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 

Forgive me, dear Wilson, for troubling you; but as I 
cannot minister to many myself, I try to get you to tell out 
what may seem to you true in what I say. ; 


A Correcrion—Dvu Bosn’s Booxs anp Dr. SANDAY 


30th September, 1909. 

I am going to tease you with another short letter. It is 
partly to correct a precipitate statement of my own in my 
last epistle to you, which has been brought to my recollection 
by Dr. Sanday’s excellent book, ‘‘ The Life of Christ in Recent 
Research.” ' 

I remember IJ let drop the incautious statement that will 
and reason might be a result of love. Of course I should 
have said that they are necessary conditions of love. Love 
must know its object, and must will to bless it. Jam more 
and more sure that God is an Infinite Energy of Love, that 
Love is the eternal form of His will, and that the best and 
perfect methods of making that Will prevail can only be 
known by an Infinite Intelligence. 

Dr. Sanday reviews and commends almost with ecstatic 
delight two books by Dr. Du Bose, entitled “The Gospel in 
the Gospels,” and ‘‘ The Gospel according to St. Paul.” 
They must be glorious books, to me especially, for they put 
into language, which I could not have coined, the very truths 
about our Lord and the Gospel, which I have been teaching 
during almost the whole of my ministerial life. Dr. Du Bose 
is an American Professor ; but I feel as if I had known him 
all my life, as I know, love and revere him for his splendid 
testimony. What could be finer, for instance, than this 
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about the self-emptying or self-lowering of God in becoming 
man ?—‘ Is the act in which Love becomes perfect a con- 
tradiction or a compromise of the Divine Nature? Is God 
not God, or least God, in the moment when He is most 
Love? ... Where in all the story of the Universe was 
or is love so love, or God so God ? ” . 

You must get these two books, for you will love them. 
Surely we are coming to better days when such a conservative 
as Dr. Sanday sings a pwan over such a prophet as Dr. Du 
Bose. The light is breaking all round the horizon. It no 
longer comes in only through Eastern windows. Here in 
ee books of Du Bose we have a positive sun-burst from the 
west. 


CHRISTIAN Unity—JEsus OR CHRIST 


7th February, 1910. 

I thank you heartily for a copy of your recent sermon on 
Christian Unity.* I think it deals in a masterly manner 
with a very difficult question. Dr. Hort’s principle, that a 
man is made by his baptism a member not of this or that 
denomination merely, but of the Catholic Church of Christ, 
is one of far-reaching value. And so also is your principle 
_ that what we want is not exclusion (after either the R.C. or 
the undenominational kind) but comprehension. We want 
to keep that rich diversity of varying structure, which ex- 
presses as large and varying a diversity of Christian feelings 
and preferences. 

I believe that before very long your proposal of inter- 
communion at the Lord’s Table under proper safeguards will 
be found as practicable as it is palpably desirable. 

The true answer to all objections and objectors is that of 
St. Peter’s vision, “‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not 
thou common.” If it must be confessed that the fruits of 
the Spirit are to be found in gracious abundance in all the 
great Protestant Communions, this is a plain proof that God 
has not rejected our separated brethren. Are we to be purer 
than the Eternal Purity ? less loving than the Everlasting 
Love ? 

* Preached before the University of Cambridge. Cambridge 


Review, January 30th, 1910. Reprinted with “Origin and Aim of 
the Acts of the Apostles.” Macmillan, 1912. 
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Have you read the Hibbert Journal Supplement, “ Jesus or 
Christ’? Some of the papers are, I think, rather stupid ; 
but there is one, which is splendid for its breadth and 
lovingness, ‘The Jesus of History and the Christ of 
Religion” by Canon Scott Holland. I wish I could get it 
printed separately. I should circulate it as widely as I could. 

There is another paper, by Professor Drummond, which 
gives Mr. Roberts a very well-deserved castigation for his 
ignorant and precipitate criticism. But do read, at any rate, 
Scott Holland’s paper. 


Fuinpers Perriz on “Q” AND THE SYNOPTISTS 


4th August, 1910. 
If you are going to write on the Synopists, you must by 
all means study Flinders Petrie on the growth of the Gospels. 
It is full of new light for me. He shows that not only “Q,” 
but much else ought to be referred to the time of our Saviour’s 
ministry. ... Do get and work over Flinders Petrie. 


Principat Rainy AND Orto PFLEIDERER 


1lth October, 1910. 

I have always felt a great prejudice against Principal 
Rainy, because he had a hand in depriving Robertson Smith 
of his Professorship. I have thought of him as a mere 
ecclesiastical statesman of narrow and somewhat Philistine 
soul, very clever, but nowise worthy of the high estimation 
in which some Scotsmen hold him. 

But one should keep an open mind, and I think the 
passage I have got Miss Sale to copy for you, shows that he 
had after all a great mind and heart. It is in my judgment 
one of the finest vindications of the need of an Incarnation 
of God which I have everread. I may still doubt the validity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s judgment that Rainy was “‘ the greatest 
of living Scotsmen’”’; but I wish he were alive to receive the 
expression of my gratitude for this one grand utterance of his. 

If you have not got the book from which the extract is 
made, it may be well to explain that it is taken from his reply 
to Otto Pfleiderer, the great Berlin Professor, who in the 
Gifford Lecture had tried to exclude the supernatural, and to 
explain the whole historical process on a Hegelian theory of 
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ideal development. I think you will agree with me that the 
postulate that “there is no movement (in the moral and 
intellectual universe) save the even thrill of God’s great 
existence on the spiritual natures in contact with it,” neither 
satisfies the philosophic conception of a Universe in which 
mind, will, and character are a predominant element, nor the 
human anticipation and experience of communion with God 
soul to soul, 


STRENGTH SOMEWHAT FaILinG 


13th October, 1910. 

I have been driven to bed by a slight attack of bronchitis, 
and so cannot just now read the proof of your book. Nor 
dare I write anything for it.* First, because I never saw a 
foreword that was worth the paper it was written on, and 
I cannot believe that I am any better than others; 
and secondly, and principally, because I have been so long 
out of the boiling current of modern opinion that I dare not 
again launch myself onit publicly. Thisis not because I care 
for what people may think or say of me; but lest in taking 
advantage of the opportunity which your kindness offers, 
I should do harm to your book or the readers of it by mistakes 
or stupidities arising out of my senile inefficiency. I know 
that I am feebler; but neither I nor any other man knows 
how much feebler, how much less fit to interfere in the dis- 
cussion of a great subject. Ican, at least, refrain from doing 
harm. Of course, dear Wilson, I can write to you about 
anything, for you are my friend, and will make allowance for 
an old man’s feebleness. May God ever help and strengthen 
you, may He give you clear vision of the truth, and strong 
words in which to tell what you see! I can, at least, pray 

for you, and this I do with all my heart in the words. 


Vatup or Stupy or Criticism or THE GOSPELS 


21st October, 1910. 
I have at last been able to read the sheets of your new 
publication. I think it achieves very admirably its 


* I had asked the Bishop to write a “‘ Foreword” to my “ Origins 
and Aims of the Four Gospels.” Macmillan. 
} “The Aims and Origins of the Four Gospels.” Macmillan. 
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purpose, viz. to make known the assured results of the best 
modern criticism to those who have neither the means nor 
the ability to discover them for themselves. This 1s no 
light service. For unless the mass of the intelligent laity 
are prepared to understand that serious criticism in no 
respect diminishes the certitude of the fundamental facts of 
our faith, we shall have to be prepared for panic, prejudice, 
and loss of faith. 


PouiticaL IDEALS DEVELOPED IN His LireTIME—BERGSON’S 
‘* COREATIVE E\VOLUTION ” 


13th November, 1911. 

It seems almost incredible even to me that I came into 
this unquiet world so long ago as 1826. You were not born 
when the first great struggle for Parliamentary Reform took 
place; but I was six years old in the great days of Grey, 
Russell, and Brougham, and distinctly remember my father 
denouncing the aristocracy and threatening revolution. 
We move slowly, but how far we have advanced since those 
days! The great idea of any rational democracy, that the 
best method of educating a people is by making them take 
an intelligent part in their own government, had hardly 
come into men’s minds; nor has it, I fear, entered into the 
minds of many of the richer classes even yet. I think it 
was T. Carlyle, helped no doubt by Charles Dickens, who 
forced on men’s attention another great political truth ; that 
the principal function of government ought to be, not the 
protection of property, important as that is, but rather the 
promotion of the social welfare of the great mass of the 
people—what he used to call, “‘ The condition of England 
question.” The creation, or at least the popular realisation, 
of those two ideals was well worth eighty years of struggle, 
and a@ man may well congratulate himself that his life has 
been spent in the stirring times which have witnessed such 
a development. 

I am just now reading a very stimulating book—Henri 
Bergson’s “ Creative Evolution.” I do not pretend that I 
accept all that he teaches, or even that I can understand 
fully the extremely subtle course of his exposition. Still it 
is stimulating to find the conclusion of science called in aid 
of the speculations of philosophy; to find the haughty a 
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priory methods of metaphysics forced to stoop their proud 
heads to look prosaic facts in the face. It gives one, at any 
rate, a pted-d-terre, and takes away the feeling that we are 
always up in a very unsteady balloon. 

His fundamental idea is that life is the true reality ; and 
that at bottom it consists in a current of ever-swelling con- 
sciousness ; not unlimited in force, but still ever striving, 
with varying success, to overcome the inert resistance of 
matter, and to make it the instrument of a creative process, 
ever tending to the evolution of free moral beings. I do not 
say that he has proved the truth of his magnificent concep- 
tion; but at least he has brilliantly suggested its high pro- 
bability. He admits that life has sometimes been arrested, 
even turned back, in its effort after freedom—as, for instance, 
in those primitive molluscs, which have remained unchanged 
through all the geologic ages; but yet he shows that at least 
in two of the lines of its efforts, those which lead to insects 
and to man, that it has been in different degrees successful ; 
developing in ants and bees a marvellous instinct, and in 
man the full realisation of free moral being. 

Again, his theory of knowledge is most interesting, though 
again in parts almost too subtle for apprehension, in spite of 
the vast biological resources exploited for its illustration. 
- §till I think you will feel that it is a distinct step to the 
understanding of that marvellous action that you and I have 
both studied, to be told that instinct is ‘a sympathetic 
intuition,” differing from intellect in this, that it looks upon 
its object from within its life, so seeing by intuition all that 
is in it and acting accordingly ; while intellect, carrying with 
it only a fringe of instinct, observes rather the object from 
without, and reasons on what it observes; instinct being 
perfect in its nature but limited in its range ; intellect being 
imperfect in its nature but unlimited in its range. 

The book, in short, though a hard book to read, and one 
only to read slowly, is full of good things. 


Lorp Ketvin’s Lirz AND His Breuer tHat He wAD FAILED 


14th April, 1910. 
Thank you very much for your little book. I know that 
I shall read it with great pleasure, as I do everything of yours. 


Yas 
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For the last week I have been toiling through the two 
volumes of Lord Kelvin’s life, and I am amazed, not only at 
his intellectual power, but also and more, at his utter de- 
votion to his life’s task. By day he thought of it, by night 
he dreamed of it; throughout his days he lived in it and for 
it, just as though he felt himself an intellectual machine of 
the first order, sent into the world by his Maker to read the 
riddle of the physical universe for the benefit of his kind. 
It was in order to realise this immeasurable self-devotion 
that I forced my old weary brain to consider every word of 
his life.. I need not tell you that a very large portion of 
it was quite beyond my comprehension. To understand 
it, I should have required your mathomatical ability and 
J. J. Thomson’s experimental knowledge. But yet I drove 
through, trying hard to understand, and at any rate realising 
to the full what a glorious ardent life he had lived. 

And then the grand truthful simplicity of the man, At 
his jubilee, in 1896, he declared that after fifty years of toil 
to understand the relation between the ether and ponderable 
matter he had failed. What he meant, I suppose, was that 
his effort to bring all physical phenomena within the command 
of his fundamental hypothesis had been in vain. And yet 
how near he came to the best present solution of the enigma ! 
He supposed that the two real things were energy and vortex 
rings of ether. What change is it that has broken down the 
difficulties that stood in his way ? Instead of vortex rings 
he should have assumed a ‘‘ plexus ” of ether—an “ organised 
electric strain.” 

Is that failure? Why,it was his own work which led 
Larmor and J. J. Thomson to their conclusion, Like many 
another noble soul, he felt that if he had not done all he had 
done nothing. I can partly understand it from my own 
petty experience in another sphere. All my life I have been 
trying to arrive at the essential message of Christ from a study 
of the Bible’s record and the Church’s life. And, thank God, 
for myself, only of course for myself, but for myself finally 
I have found what I sought. 

- I say, Jesus taught us that the Eternal reality was an 
infinite energy of Love; that the note of that Love towards 
us is paternal; and that, therefore, as we are children of one 
Father we are all brethren, and should expend our small 
individualised share of that eternal energy in whole-hearted 
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unceasing service to God and men. As to the present, I 
can live in that love; and as to the future, I can utterly trust 
it, not only for myself, but for all men and creatures. 

But if I had said ten years ago that I had utterly failed 
in my quest, because I had not then cleared up my own 
thought, would that have been true? It is a very poor and 
small illustration, but at any rate it enables me to question 
Lord Kelvin’s judgment of his own work, and to bow before 
the noble truthful simplicity which could have such a feeling, 
and make such a confession. 

I wonder if any reasonable man who studies that life can 
really believe that all the efforts of those strenuous years, 
and all the graces of that noble character, are buried in the 
grave. I could as soon believe that I am not alive, at least 
I could when my mind is awake and bent on the problem. 


Later letters do not contain anything sufficiently cha- 
racteristic or important to publish. The last letter I received 
from him was on 29th January, 1915. He writes on the war 
and other matters, and adds, “‘ I have been ill. I have been 
and still am subject to painful fits of breathlessness,” 
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OUTLINES OF THOUGHT ON TWO GREAT SUBJECTS : 
WHAT IS GOD? AND WHAT IS SALVATION ? 


By J. Moornouss (Bishop). 


Tue only reality of which we have direct and unmediated 
knowledge, is our conscious self. But self embraces three 
fundamental powers or faculties. The power to think, the 
power to feel, and the power to will. Each of these three has 
been regarded by thinkers as containing the fullest outcome 
and expression of the self, and as presenting therefore a 
predominant claim to reality. 

Some have imagined that they found reality in thought. 

Materialists have thought that they found it in matter, 
not perceiving that matter in itself is a mere hypothetical 
something devised to explain the contents of that very 
rudimentary state of consciousness, sensation. 

With more reason, idealists, from Plato to Hegel, have 
found the marks of reality in that most purely abstract 
form of thought, the idea. Assuredly if we are to find 
reality in thought, it is here that we must look for it. 

But now, Schopenhauer urges, and we must confess with 
strong support from our conscious experience, that we find 
the self (the unquestionable reality), most wholly and 
evidently, not in thought but in will. When the self wills, it 
reveals not only what it sees or conceives, but itself. It goes 
forth out of itself into action. It originates, it creates. 

Further, Schopenhauer thought that he saw in all the 
processes of existence, nothing else but the activity of the 
will to live. In every individual existence, he saw the will 
to compete for the requisites of life with all other individuals, 
to seize those requisites, and to hold them only for its own 
pleasure and profit. Hence the ceaseless conflict in the 
world, hence the cruel indifference which each shows to the 
pleasure and welfare of others ; hence that great struggle in 
nature which leads to the survival of the fittest, and to the 
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trampling down and oppression of all which is weak and 
incompetent. 

But experience shows that in human beings at least, an 
exclusive devotion to the will to live, narrows and hardens 
the soul, leading inevitably to sensuality, arrogance, and 
cruelty, and finally to all kinds of calamity, even to that 
worst calamity of all, the tedium vite, the perception that 
life ig not worth living. So the will to live comes to destroy 
itself, thus conclusively proving that ‘‘ he who seeketh his 
life shall lose it.” Of the assumption then that the will to 
live constitutes the ultimate reality behind all phenomena, 
the inevitable conclusion is, pessimism, the utter extinction 
of happiness and hope.* 

That, however, is not the experienced condition of human 
beings. Clearly, therefore, the philosopher must have left 
out of account some necessary power or faculty of the soul. 
The fact is, he has left out of account the will to love; just 
as essential a faculty of human beings as the will to live. 

Nay, one may go further, and declare that the will to 
love is an instinctive possession of all life. No sooner does 
life issue in the differentiation of sexes, than we see the 
birth of the love of the mate and of the offspring, and further, 
a general friendliness with all creatures of the same race. 

With the evolution of life into higher forms, as the dog, 
we see not only the will to love the mate, the offspring,and the 
race, but further, to love the higher. Robespierre’s dog 
dying on his master’s grave is the type of that loyal, devoted 
attachment which the dog can give to the higher, to man, 
who is its god. 

When we reach the highest stage in the evolution of life, 
we find that man has the will to love, not only the mate and 
the offspring and the race, but also the higher; first the 
hero, and then or also, the higher, which he can only conceive 
and cannot see; that Infinite Energy of Love, which shows 
itself in the beautiful order, and beneficent upholding of all 
worlds and creatures. 

Each of these two wills in man, the will to live and the 
will to love, has its own sphere and office. 

We can easily see in the lives of the lower creatures, that 


* The system of Nietzsche is nothing but an attempt to establish the 
predominance of the will to live in one of its forms, the will to power. 
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the will to live is necessary for the preservation and prosperity 
of their existence. It is this will to live which urges them to 
avoid danger, to provide themselves with sustenance, and 
to defend the lives of themselves and their offspring. No 
doubt the keen competition and fierce contests inspired by 
this urgency, are productive of wide-spread slaughter and 
suffering, and further, of so much dread and pain, that we 
cannot help shrinking from the spectacle in horror and 
dismay. But we must not forget that through the low 
degree of the will to love in these creatures, there is no sense 
amongst them of wrong-doing ; nor any such moral degrada- 
tion as would result amongst men from such actions. Nor 
must we forget that if (as is suggested by Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
story of ‘‘She”’) life is best continued upon earth by the 
succession of generations, then death is but a necessary 
incident in life; and it may well be that for creatures with 
but little of the social instinct, the most merciful form of 
death, as infirmity and helplessness approach, is what we 
call a violent death. We do not know the limitations of the 
possible in finite life, having regard to the end proposed— 
the elevation of life to moral freedom—and it is simply a 
gratuitous assumption to say that the Omnipotent Maker 
could have avoided all this pain and slaughter. The asser- 
tion of John Stuart Mill, that Nature does things for which 
man would be put in jail is really meaningless, for it implies 
that the Nature of which he speaks, viz. the material world 
and the lower animal creation, has moral perceptions which 
it consciously outrages: an implication which is contrary 
to the fact. By such considerations as these it is not difficult 
to convince ourselves that among the lower creatures, the 
will to live is a necessity of their existence. 

So far, of course, as man is an animal, these considerations 
apply to him. Nor is it I think, less evident that the will 
to live is necessary to him in his higher spiritual existence. 
It is the will to live which urges him to make the best of all 
his faculties, to advance his personality to its highest powers, 
and his life to its richest realisation. Without such an inward 
urgency he might sink down into slothful indifference, and 
lose by disuse those very powers of his spiritual personality 
which he should be most anxious to preserve and cultivate. 

But now we have to take note of the indignant contempt 
with which such earnest spirits as Charles Kingsley have 
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regarded what they call the narrow pietist’s anxiety to save 
his own ‘‘ miserable’ soul. There can be no doubt that to 
many men, even to pious men, the temptation to become 
exclusively self-regarding is a real danger. Such men are 
tempted to disregard the will to love, which naturally urges 
them to think not so much of themselves as of others, and to 
spend their spiritual energies rather in the effort to help and 
save others, than to seek welfare and security for themselves. 
The will to live has its place and its rights in human life, but if 
it should suppress and stifle what is intended to be paramount 
in the human soul, the will to love, the will to sympathise, to 
elevate, to serve, then it becomes selfishness ; and as Julius 
Miller has shown in his “ Christian Doctrine of Sin,” every 
possible sin is nothing more than a form of such selfishness. 

In order to complete our survey of the notes of reality 
in human life, it is necessary here to notice a faculty which is 
peculiar to man, that which is generally known by the name 
“conscience.” In surveying the acts of the will, there is 
something within us which declares that truthfulness, justice, 
sympathy, forgiveness, are right, and that their opposites, 
deceit, injustice, cruelty, revenge, are wrong ; that the former 
must be done, and that the latter must be repressed. This 
“categorical imperative of conscience,” a command which 
refuses to give any reason for itself, which speaks with the 
voice, not of persuasion but of authority, is the most wonder- 
ful, the most mysterious of all the powers of the soul. It is 
quite in vain that men seek to reduce it to expediency. 
Expediency can never say you must; it can never, as con- 
science can, punish disobedience with remorse, and the awful 
scourges of ennui. What conscience is we cannot tell. Our 
best conclusion is that it is the voice of God, the still strong 
voice of what is most real in us. 

But now the question arises, if conscience be thus divinely 
imperative, how is it that we do not always obey its behests ? 
The answer to this question brings us into the midst of the 
great battle and discipline of our lives. We do not always 
obey the behests of conscience because the will to live has 
more power in us than the will to love. No matter how this 
came about, whether by an original fall, or through an 
imperfect and one-sided evolution; the fact is indubitable. 
We disobey conscience, we are untruthful, unjust, cruel, 
revengeful, covetous, arrogant, jealous, because we care more 
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for ourselves than for others. That is an indubitable fact, 
and not less indubitable is this other fact, that we can only 
Overcome this moral infirmity by suppressing the will to 
live, and cultivating the will to love. 

The conflict between these two wills is surely that to 
which St. Paul alludes in Romans vii., where he says, ‘I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man... . but I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
18 in my members.’” And he sums up the whole discussion 
in the pregnant words, “ With the mind I serve the law of 
God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” The Apostle might 
have written, “‘ With the will to love, serve I'the law of God: 
but with the will to live, the law of sin.” Here is the disci- 
pline, and here algo is the tragedy of our lives. We wish to 
follow the will to love, we actually do follow the will to live. 

- Shall we then for the sake of peace submit to this deadly 
defeat ? Knowing as we do, that selfishness leads inevitably 
to the narrowing and hardening of our nature, to the 
deterioration and ultimate extinction of our best instincts 
and highest ideals, to remorse, satiety, monotony, the 
tedium vite, the horrors of ennui—shall we give ourselves 
up to despair and join the great army of hopeless pessimists ? 
Or can we find any escape from this awful doom? The 
Buddha thought that he had found a way of escape. Since 
all our misery comes from the tyranny of the will to live, the 
obvious way of escape was the obliteration, if it might be, 
the destruction of that will. He thought he found the means 
of effecting this end, in a life given up to the mortification of 
the will to live, in incessant self-denial and self-suppression. 
Only let that conflict be carried on continuously, remorse- 
lessly, and at last, if not in this life, then after many lives of 
such conflicts, the will to live, and with it the personality, 
with all its claims, might be brought to an end; and the 
moral athlete would thus attain Nirvana by the destruction 
of the self.* 

* Tt may be well to point out that Von Hartmann, the disciple and 
continuator of Schopenhauer, can find no deliverance from the will to 
live, and allthe miseries which that will inflicts, except in one great com- 
bined effort of all human wills, which, agreeing together, shall combine to 
exert asingle mighty act of volition, by which the will to live shall be ex- 
tinguished. Salvationisthus to besecured by racesuicide. Butthis can 
no more help or content humanity than the gospel of the Buddha himself. 
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But this, surely, is not what man desires. He wishes to 
be victorious, not to be extinguished ; he wishes to be saved, 
not destroyed. The Buddha’s is no gospel for a soul which 
feels the better within it as well as the worse; the higher 
and lovelier, as well as the lower and uglier ; the will to love, 
as well as the will to live. Is there no-way, man inevitably 
goes on asking, by which the higher may overcome the lower, 
and may convert even the will to live into a necessary factor 
of a nobler life? That is the great problem of humanity, and 
men will never be at rest until that problem be finally solved. 

One thing is certain, all experience proves it, that man 
cannot deliver himself. If deliverance comes to him at all, 
it must come from without; but whence? In this strait, 
when terrified and distressed by spiritual menaces on every 
hand, men have ever felt that there might be help for them 
in the world beyond. For man is a religious animal. He 
naturally, inevitably and universally, looks up with hope at 
least, if not with unquestioning faith, to a God or gods. He 
does not need to be convinced that God is (the convinced 
Atheist is a mere freak), what he seeks to know is, not the 
existence, but the nature and will of God. Is God benevolent, 
is He pitiful, has He the will to love, and if so, will He put 
forth this will for us ? 

It cannot be said, I think, that apart from revelation, 
and the experience of the Christian Church, there is any 
incontrovertible proof of God’s loving-kindness; but at 
least, even in the ordinary life and experience of the human 
race, indications of the probability of this conclusion are not 
wanting. % 

Recurring to what has been already urged, I think it 
may be taken as certain, that wherever there is the love and 
practice of righteousness, there is the will to love; and that 
conversely, wherever there is the will to love, there will be 
the practice of righteousness, for, to use the words of St. Paul, 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” He that loveth his 
brother will help, and cannot injure him. 

We conclude then, that if human experience contains 
any evidence that God approves and promotes righteousness, 
we have so far a conclusive proof that God has the will to 
love. Is there, then, any such evidence? I think we may 
reply that this question is answered in the affirmative, by 
both conscience and history. 
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Conscience, we have seen, is something more than a mere 
result of counterbalancing motives of interest. It is some- 
thing totally different in nature. It deals not with what is 
expedient, but with what is right ; it says not that this may 
be done, but that it must be done; not that we shall gain 
by doing it, but that it ought to be done regardless of con- 
sequences. Its voice is the voice of Authority, its commands 
are those of a Master. It is something above us as well 
as within us; a voice which speaks to us as well as by us. 
Irresistibly we call it the voice of God within. But if con- 
science be this, then it proves to us that God is on the side 
of righteousness ; that being righteous Himself, He demands 
righteousness in us. But can we say more than this? Can 
we say not only that God demands righteousness from us, 
but that He will help us to be righteous, and punish us if we 
refuse His help ? 

. All history proves to us that national righteousness is 
necessary to national strength and prosperity ; that when a 
people loves and practises righteousness it is strong and 
prosperous, that with the decline of righteousness there sets 
in a period of decay; and that the utter abandonment of a 
people to vice, ensures its final ruin. This is an experience 
which has been so often repeated, that it is impossible to 
imagine it accidental. Its very uniformity and universality 
prove it to be founded in the nature of things, or in other 
words, in the very nature of that Absolute Reality to which 
we give the name of God. We conclude then, with Matthew 
Arnold, that there is evidence in the history of mankind, of 
the existence of a power, not ourselves, ‘‘ making for 
righteousness.” 

But if God ‘‘ makes” for righteousness ; makes for it 
by blessing the righteous, and punishing the wicked, then we 
irresistibly conclude that God not only loves righteousness, 
but will also in the course of His Providence, either enable 
us to attain it, or punish us for refusing His help ; and that 
thus if God is righteous, and blesses righteousness, He must 
have the will to love. 

It is much to believe this, but yet it is not to be concealed 
that man longs to know something more. He longs to know 
whether he can get such spiritual help and reinforcement, 
ag will give him a confident hope of victory in his life-long 
struggle against sin, in spite of his own felt and experienced 
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moral infirmity. Can he hope for such a practical realisation 
of righteousness in his own character, that God can bless, 
and need not punish him ? 

Neither conscience, nor history, nor any other light of 
the earth, can furnish him with an answer to that question. 
Hither it is supernaturally answered or it cannot be answered 
at all. 

The Gospel of our Lord and Saviour claims to be such an 
answer. It tells us that God so pitied our misery and moral 
helplessness, that in order to make us happy by making us 
holy, He that was God “ took our flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld His glory, glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” Now, if this tremendous 
thing were really done, if God really became man, and took 
on all man’s limitations and imperfections, without his sin, 
what was the effect of its occurrence ? Shortly we may say, 
a revelation and a Salvation. : 

In what, then, did the revelation made by the character, 
life, and teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ consist ? Not 
certainly in our Lord’s finiteness, for God is Infinite; not 
in our Lord’s knowledge, for that, so far as it was human, 
was limited, and God is Omniscient ; not either in our Lord’s 
blameless will to live, for God exists, not as a consequence of 
the will to live, but ex necessitate. He is self-existent. 
In what then? In the manifestation, we may say, of a will 
which at every instant, in every movement, in the whole 
course of its activity, in all spring of volition, in all utterest 
submission, even unto death, was exactly accordant with 
the will of God. It is to this exact accordance of will, that 
our Saviour doubtless referred when He said, ‘‘ He hath that 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” How, then, did that will 
of the Lord reveal itself in His teaching and life? In His 
teaching He bade us refuse to resist evil; to turn the other 
cheek when we were smitten, to give the other garment when 
we were robbed, to love our enemies, and to pray for them 
that despitefully use us and persecute us. In His life we 
see Him going about doing good; teaching the ignorant, 
helping the weak, consoling the bereaved, healing the sick, 
feeding the hungry, serving always, and demanding nothing 
for Himself. Well has it been said that if we wish to see a 
perfect spiritual picture of our Lord’s character, we must 
look to St. Paul’s description of love in the thirteenth chapter 
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of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. And what, in one 
word, is the meaning of that description? That His whole 
life and action were under the unfailing direction of the will 
to love. 

If, then, he who sees the Son, sees the Father, we have 
here the absolute proof that the will of the Father ig the will 
to love. God does nothing but at the prompting of that 
will; whether He rewards or punishes, fills us with joy or 
scourges us by remorse, sends us prosperity, or saddens us 
by bereavement and adversity; all these actions arp 
prompted by the will to love, and are done for our highest 
good. And again, as God does everything, so He withholds 
nothing which is prompted by the will to love. Under the 
impulsion of that will He will send His Son to share man’s 
weakness, sorrow, and limitation, to partake of man’s tempta- 
tion and suffering, and to continue His effort of redemption 
even unto death.* 

Say we not well then, that God as revealed by the In- 
carnation is an Infinite Energy of the will to love; and that 
with such an energy on our side, guiding, checking, inciting, 
upholding, but never suppressing or recalling His most 
precious gift of moral freedom, our ultimate victory is 
assured ? If God be for us, who can be against us? No 
matter what our weakness, no matter what the obstinacy 
or blindness of our selfishness, surely nothing can ultimately 
overcome a will of love, working with infinite power, infinite 
intensity, and infinite loving patience, through all lives and 
eons ! 

So much we might naturally conclude from our Lord’s 
revelation of the nature of the Father. But now to increase 
our confidence in the achievement of ‘this great result, our 
Lord further reveals to us the Divine ministration through 


* T have here silently assumed that our Lord’s sacrifice for us con- 
sisted in His utter devotion to the will of the Father, even unto death. 
When we remember the predominant part played by animal sacrifice in 
the public worship to which the Apostles and their Master were accus- 
tomed, it is wonderful to find how sparingly sacrificial imagery is em- 
ployed in thefour Gospels. The most striking of those images, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” is put into the lips, not of an Apostle, but of John 
the Baptist, stilla son of the law. Again, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where there is special consideration of the relation of the Sacrifices of 
the Old Covenant to that of the New, it is equally wonderful to notice 
sucha transvaluation of sacrificial imagery as we find in Hebrewsx. 6-17, 
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which it is to be reached. “‘ It is expedient for you,” he says, 
“that I go away; for if I go not away the Comforter will 
not come unto you, but if I depart I will send Him unto 
you.” He will achieve His great work of Salvation, not by 
His bodily presence, but by sending a Divine, Invisible 
Spirit, to be felt in the heart and discovered in the life, but 
not to be seen by bodily eyes. He will so dwell in the souls 
of the faithful as to make their bodies a Divine Temple, 
and He will so regenerate their souls as to make them new 
creatures. He will “fill them with joy and peace in be- 
lieving,’’ He will unveil to them whatever has been dark or 
obscure in the teaching and acts of their Redeemer ; He will 
unseal for them the Infinite fountain of the love of God, and 
pour forth its healing waters into the dry places of their 
parched and thirsting souls, in streams of quickening energy 
and health. He will so fill them with the sense of God’s 
Presence and blessing, that they shall feel, and joyfully pro- 
claim themselves to be His adopted children. - Above all, 
He will draw them into so close and loving a union with their 
living Saviour, that it shall seem to them as if they no longer 
lived, but as if Christ lived in them. This Spirit further 
should go fill the Church and all its Sacraments, offices, and 
ministrations with His abounding graces, that men should 
recognize it as the Bride of Christ, and the spiritual bond of 
all their mutual love and service. This was the Divinely 
appointed means by which the Divine Counsel of Salvation 
was to be accomplished. 

A beautiful, a soul-thrilling vision, you will say, but 
where is the evidence that it is as real as it is beautiful ? 
Where is the proof that its Divine promise has been fulfilled ? 
It is to be found in the life of the Church and of its faithful 
members. 

No doubt, in the nineteen centuries of the Church’s exist- 
ence, there have been times when her witness to the power of 
Christ’s life has been heard in very feeble and hesitating 
accents. There have been days when the white robe. of 
Christ’s Bride has been so stained with defect, unfaithfulness, 
and disloyalty, that men have doubted whether the Spirit 
of her living Lord dwelt in her. But there has ever been a 
faithful remnant, a little band of noble souls, to lift up before 
the eyes of a mocking world the dazzling vision of a noble, 
Christian life. Nor have the days of spiritual eclipse and 
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reproach ever availed to quench for long the light of truth, 
or to stifle the testimony of self-scarifice. Ever out of the 
dusk and darkness, when men almost thought the Church 
to be dead, there has come such a radiant sunburst of light 
and life, as has served to convince even the doubters that the 
Spirit of Christ still wrought with power in her members. 

Such has been the testimony of the Church, delivered 
with a voice now feeble and now strong, but never varying in 
this one thing, that it proclaimed in accents not to be mis- 
taken, that Christ was His Church’s life, and the indwelling 
Spirit of Christ her inspiration. 

And as it has been with the Church as a whole, go has it 
been with her individual members. Each one of these may 
have presented at times to a critical world startling spiritual 
vicissitudes, and even strange inconsistencies. And yet, in 
spite of these, that world could not but acknowledge that the 
true Christian was not as other men are; that he had a 
strange unworldliness of tone, an incalculable spring of 
motive, above all a growing approximation in life and 
character to the evangelical portrait of his Divine Master. 

And in all ages there have been some few individual 
Christians, call them mystics or call them saints, who have | 
delivered in their account of their spiritual experience, a 
still more emphatic and unmistakable testimony.- In some 
wonderful moment, after weeks, months, or it may be years 
of intense desire and effort to enter into closer communion 
with God, and to be of the number of those pure in heart 
who shall see Him, there has come to them such an unveil- 
ing of the glory of God’s love, as no words of theirs could 
describe: I know a man in Christ, who, after such a term of 
anxious, eager seeking, was one night so overwhelmed with 
an inrushing tide of God’s love, so uplifted with an almost. 
unbearable ecstasy of-delight, that it was only by a mighty 
effort that he prevented such outcries of praise as would 
have alarmed the people with whom he was living. That 
mighty love of God so filled him with its own impulse, that 
for days and weeks he felt as if he could have taken the whole 
world to his heart. The will to love had not only revealed 
itself to him, but it dominated his whole life, and made him 
feel as if he were living in Paradise. 

For that man it was as certain that God was the Will to 
Love, as it was to St. John, when he said ‘‘ God is love,” and 
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“he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 
Nor was this evidence available for that man alone, but for 
all those also, who, knowing him incapable in so solemn a 
matter of one syllable of exaggeration, trusted his testimony. 
This is no question of what was written or experienced in 
far-off countries or far-off times. It is the experience of 
living men, who, though they feel themselves unworthy of 
such superabounding grace, would yet rather die than falter, 
either in their witness or their faith. 

Men are in the habit of saying that if they only knew one 
man who had come back to life from the grave, they could 
believe in their own resurrection. Why then, if they know 
one man who has been lifted out of the death of separation 
from God, into the new life of love’s fulness and delight, 
should they doubt either that God is an Infinite Energy of 
the Will to Love, or that they may be lifted, here or hereafter, 
into the Communion of that Love’s fulness and glory ? 

It will readily be seen from the foregoing considerations, 
that my answer to the questions which I originally proposed 
is this. That God is the Infinite Will to Love, and that 
Salvation is the victory in man of the will to love over the 
will to live. 
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